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UNITED STATES POLICY TOWARD ASIA 


by Secretary Acheson * 


First of all, let me remind you that the foreign 
policy of a free nation in relation to other free 
nations should be rooted in the fundamental atti- 
tudes of the peoples on both sides and in the facts 
as they exist. 

So far as we are concerned, we know that we 
are interested in the peoples of Asia as people. 
We want to help them as people. We do not want 
to take anything from them for ourselves. We do 
not want to deny them any opportunity, any free- 
dom, any right. We do not want to use them for 
any purpose of our own. 

On the contrary, we want to help them, in any 
sensible way we can, to achieve their own goals 
and ambitions in their own way. We want to 
do this, because we believe that what the peoples 
of Asia earnestly desire will make for the kind 
of a free and productive world in which we and 
they can live out our lives in peace. 

We know that this is our attitude, and we say 
this without qualification of any sort. But we 
must understand that others will judge us and 
our intentions not by what we say but by what we 
do. Actions have always spoken louder than 
words. Today, amid the welter of distortion 
which hostile propaganda pours out about us, 
actions best proclaim our purpose and our 
intentions. 

So it is vitally important that our actions are 
clear reflections of our purposes. It is vitally im- 
portant that muddied or emotional thinking should 
not result in equivocal and mistaken courses. We 


may know that such actions spring from good - 


*An address delivered before the Commonwealth Club 
of California at San Francisco, Calif., on Mar. 15, 1950, 
and released to the press on the same date. 
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hearts, but confused thinking. To others, they 
will be unmistakable proof of ulterior purposes. 
And have no doubt that there will be no lack of 
willing tongues to further that message. The end 
result will be the loss of the priceless asset we 
have—the confidence of hundreds of millions in our 
integrity. 


Fundamental Attitudes 


Now what are the fundamental attitudes of the 
Asian peoples? And what are the basic facts in 
Asia? 

We must understand that a new era is in full 
course in Asia. That whole great region, contain- 
ing more than half the population of the world, is 
changing profoundly. The significance of that 
change, the reason the change is irrevocable, is that 
it is brought about by a deep and revolutionary 
movement of the peoples of Asia. 

Now that movement, that powerful conviction, is 
made up of two dominant ideas. The first of these 
is revulsion against misery and poverty as the 
normal condition of life. The second is revulsion 
against foreign domination. These ideas meet and 
fuse in the positive conception of national inde- 
pendence. This is both the symbol of aspirations 
and the means by which they may be achieved. 

The desire for national independence is the most 
powerful spontaneous force in Asia today. It is 
the common tie among the diverse peoples of Asia, 
the tie between them and the free peoples of other 
countries, including the United States. Since the 
end of the war, more than 500 million people have 
achieved national independence and self-govern- 
ment—in the Philippines, India, Pakistan, Ceylon, 
Burma, Southern Korea, and Indonesia. The 
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people of Indochina are also moving along this 
same road, developing with the French a new re- 
lationship expressive of their own national aspira- 
tions and resting securely on a basis of mutual con- 
sent. We welcome this development and shall con- 
tinue in the future as in the past to encourage it. 

In China, the same strong longings of the people 
have reached a different end. Since before the 
overthrow of the Manchu dynasty in 1912, the 
Chinese people also have striven for freedom from 
infringement on their sovereignty and for im- 
provement of their lives. For years, they strug- 
gled with unbelievable courage, endurance, and 
patience against the adversities of nature; against 
internal division and strife; and against foreign 
enemies until the end of the war seemed to bring 
almost within their grasp the achievement of the 
hopes for which they had been striving. 

Then the failure of their government to respond 
to their needs, its ineptitude and blindness de- 
stroyed all their confidence and support. The Na- 
tionalist Government was overthrown in China not 
by force of arms. It collapsed from its own in- 
herent weakness and the withdrawal of the people’s 
support. 

The Communists won by default, not by what 
they offered. They employed the well-known 
Communist technique of probing for weakness 
and, on finding it, exploiting it to the full. The 
result is that today the Nationalist Government 
exercises authority only on the islands of Formosa 
and Hainan. 

The revolutionary movement in China, which 
began a half century ago as an expression of the 
aspirations of the Chinese people, has been cap- 
tured, for the present, by the Communists, Their 
seizure of power has reversed the true purposes of 
the revolution. For while neighboring peoples, 
some of them for the first time in centuries, are at 
last achieving true national independence, China, 
with its long proud history, is being forced into 
the Soviet orbit as a dependency of the Soviet 
political system and the Soviet economy. 


Soviet Intentions in Asia 

Since I spoke in January on the Far East there 
has been one new and clear indication of Soviet 
Russia’s intentions in China.? We see it in the 
published terms of the Sino-Soviet Treaty of 
Friendship, Alliance and Mutual Assistance of 
February 14, 1950, and the other agreements 


? BULLETIN of Jan. 23, 1950, p. 111. 
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concluded and announced at the same time, 

The Soviet Union and its most ardent supporters 
in China may have temporary success in persuad- 
ing the people of China that these agreements 
refute the contention of the non-Communist world 
that alliance with Soviet Russia holds an evil omen 
of imperialistic domination. These agreements 
promise help in the rehabilitation of China’s war- 
torn and impoverished economy. They promise, 
in particular, assistance in the repair and develop- 
ment of China’s railroads and industry. The 
Chinese people may welcome these promises and 
assurances. But they will not fail, in time, to see 
where they fall short of China’s real needs and 
desires. And they will wonder about the points 
upon which the agreements remain silent. 


ECONOMIC ASSURANCES 


Now, let us examine these assurances and prom- 
ises of economic aid. First, Soviet Russia has 
promised to return certain Manchurian property 
but not the industrial equipment robbed by the 
Red Army in 1945. Is this aid? Is it even a 
belated admission of a theft which deprived not 
only China but all of Asia of some 2 billion dollars 
worth of productive capacity ? 

Second, Soviet Russia extends to China a 300 
million dollars 5-year credit at an interest rate of 
1 percent yearly. ‘Chis works out at 60 million 
dollars each year. This announcement was made 
only to be followed by the news that the ruble was 
to be revalued, thus cutting down the effective aid 
by one-fourth if the new dollar-ruble rate should 
be applied to this credit. Thus, the Chinese people 
may find Soviet Russia’s credit to be no more than 
45 million dollars per year. They can compare 
this with a grant—not a loan—of 400 million dol- 
lars voted by the American Congress to China in 
the single year 1948. 

China’s needs are great and pressing. China 
today faces a prospect of 40 million people suffer- 
ing from hunger between now and the next crops. 
Millions may die. And yet, food moves from 
China to the Soviet Union. 

China’s need for development capital runs into 
billions of dollars. In its issue of February 25, 
the London Economist makes the following pene- 
trating analysis of Chinese needs and hopes and 
the extent to which they have been dashed by the 
agreements with Moscow: 


... it has not been the purpose of modern-minded 
Chinese to stagnate in the backwardness of a pre-indus- 
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trial era; for many years they have been possessed by 
the dream of a rapid industrialisation whereby China 
would break out from its old weakness and poverty and 
take a place among the nations more in keeping with its 
vast population and considerable natural resources. There 
is, indeed, no sign at all of a great programme of indus- 
trialisation to be carried through with Russian aid; the 
idea seems rather to make China’s economy more “colo- 
nial” than before, so that it can provide foodstuffs and 
raw materials for the new industrial areas of Siberia. 

The more fanatical of the Communist leaders may be 
content with this, but it must bring a bitter disillusion- 
ment to many progressive Chinese who have supported 
the Communists against the Kuomintang in the belief 
that the new revolution would clear away obstacles to 
China’s economic development. The new rulers of China 
have deliberately cut off their country from the possibility 
of American economic assistance which would have been 
forthcoming for a United China on a far larger scale and 
with fewer strings attached than the loan now received 
with so much official gratitude from Moscow. If any 
Chinese really thought that Peking could obtain an un- 
conditional and unstinted bounty by turning from Wash- 
ington to Moscow, the experience of Jugoslavia might 
have warned him that there are more kicks than halfpence 
in dependent association with the Soviet empire. 


POLITICAL ASSURANCES 


And, now, as to the political and territorial as- 
surances contained in the agreements. Can the 
Chinese people fail to observe that, whatever may 
be the promises for the future, under the terms 
of the treaty and agreements recently concluded 
at Moscow, the U.S.S.R. has special rights in China 
which represent an infringement of China’s sov- 
ereignty and which are held by no other foreign 
power. It is Soviet Russia which, despite all the 
tawdry pretense of the treaty terms, occupies the 
role of empire builder at China’s expense. 

These are the realities that must be faced by the 
Chinese people. In facing them, they can well 
consider what it means to brush aside an estab- 
lished friendship for new-found and voracious 
friends. Our friendship has been founded on the 
belief that anyone who violates the integrity of 
China is the enemy of China and is hostile to the 
interests of the United States. We have 50 years 
of history and a world war to prove that this belief 
is not a mere matter of words. This belief has been 
proved by deeds. We can and shall stand on the 
record. 

We now face the prospect that the Communists 
may attempt to apply another familiar tactic and 
use China as a base for probing for other weak 
spots which they can move into and exploit. 

As old friends, we say to the Chinese people 
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that we fully understand that their present un- 
happy status within the orbit of the Soviet Union 
is not the result of any choice on their own part, 
but has been forced upon them. We understand 
that the Communist basis for their Government 
is similarly not the result of any free choice of 
their own. We do not intend to tell them what 
ideologies or form of government they should have. 
We do not intend to engage in any aggressive ad- 
ventures against them. The American people 
will remain in the future, as we have been in the 
past, the friends of the Chinese people. 

But they should understand that, whatever 
happens within their own country, they can only 
bring grave trouble on themselves and their 
friends, both in Asia and beyond, if they are led 
by their new rulers into aggressive or subversive 
adventures beyond their borders. Such adven- 
tures would violate not only every tradition and 
interest of the Chinese people, they would violate 
the traditions and interests of their Asian neigh- 
bors, of the American people, and—indeed—of all 
free peoples. They would violate the United 
Nations Charter. They would violate the peace 
which the Charter was designed to preserve. 


Attitude of the U.S. Toward China 


I say this so that there may be no mistake about 
the attitude of the United States; no opportunity 
to distort or twist it; and so that all in China may 
know who would be responsible for all that such 
adventures might bring to pass. 

Again, as old friends of the Chinese people, we 
say to them that the representatives of our country 
are leaving them not by any wish of ours. They 
are leaving because the normal and accepted 
standards of international conduct have not been 
observed by the Chinese Communist authorities 
in their treatment of our representatives and be- 
cause they have, in effect, even been summarily 
ejected from their own offices in Peiping. Under 
such conditions, our representatives could not ful- 
fill their normal functions. We regret this leaving 
by our people, but our Chinese friends will under- 
stand again where the responsibility lies. 


TRADE POLICIES 

One more word about China—on the subject of 
trade—in which you here in San Francisco have 
played such an important part in the past. Our 
policy is the traditional American one. We have 
traded with China since before there was a United 
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States of America. In fact, our country was dis- 
covered by people seeking a shorter trade route 
to the Far East. We have traded with China un- 
der many regimes and are willing to continue to 
do so. But here again the decisions do not lie 
entirely with us. 

Trade requires certain standards of conduct. 
Ships, planes, and traders must be received under 
conditions of security and decency. Contracts 
must be honored. There must be some medium 
of exchange reasonably regulated. 

Under these conditions, your Government is en- 
tirely willing that Americans, in the future as in 
the past, should buy Chinese goods and sell Amer- 
ican goods. It does not propose that Americans 
should sell goods which may be used to harm us. 
Nor does this Government propose to give credits 
or gifts to those who declare their hostility to us 
and all we stand for. We Americans should be 
willing to trade with China, as our forefathers did, 
whenever and in so far as it is made possible in 
China. 

I want to make it entirely clear that we have no 
desire to thrust this trade upon China, nor is China 
in a position to extort it from us. In the period 
1946-1948 the United States supplied over 50 per- 
cent of China’s imports and bought approximately 
a quarter of China’s exports. Yet, those same 
exports from America were less than 5 percent of 
our total exports and our purchases from China 
were a mere 2 percent of all we bought abroad. 
If the present rulers of China wish to believe that 
we depend on trade with China, we are entirely 
willing to leave it to the test of experience to prove 
whether they are right or wrong. 


Problems of Southeast Asia 


Passing from the difficult problems of China, 
we come to the problems of Southeast Asia, which 
certainly seem no less complex. The circum- 
stances which, added together, create these difficul- 
ties are largely common to the area. 

They flow, first, from the fact that, except in 
Thailand, the governments are governments which 
are new. They are experiencing the difficulties of 
organizing and administering the new-found inde- 
pendence of these countries. Problems come, sec- 
ond, from serious economic dislocations. Some of 
these flow directly from the ravages of war; others 
from the disruption of trade routes and trade 
connections. Thirdly, another group of difficul- 
ties throughout this whole area stems directly 
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from years of Japanese occupation which broke 
down many long-standing habits of life, of indus- 
try, of government, with resulting internal strife. 

It would be difficult enough, even under the best 
of circumstances and with the undivided help of 
their friends in other continents, for these new 
countries of Southeast Asia to find their feet and 
make progress along the difficult road before 
them. It is, therefore, tragic that, on the con- 
trary, they find themselves in the path of a main 
thrust of Soviet subversion and expansion. They 
are subject to influences designed to produce divi- 
sion within each of the countries and subject to 
propaganda designed to turn them against those 
who might be able to help. 


Soviet Propaganda 


An important objective of Soviet propaganda 
has been to deceive and confuse the world concern- 
ing the policy of our Government toward the 
newly established nations of Southeast Asia. The 
United States consistently has supported and will 
continue to support the movement of these peoples 
toward self-government and national independ- 
ence. Since the late nineteenth century, when we 
ourselves first became responsible for territories in 
the Pacific, we have fostered national independ- 
ence and the growth of free democratic institu- 
tions. In our dealings with nations who had 
similar responsibilities in the Far East, we have 
urged them to do likewise and have given sub- 
stantial and tangible assistance in order that such 
objectives might be realized. We cite our record 
in regard to Philippine independence. Our recent 
participation through the United Nations in the 
Dutch-Indonesian settlement is a more recent ex- 
ample of this policy. 

The people of Asia must face the fact that today 
the major threat to their freedom and to their 
social and economic progress is the attempted pene- 
tration of Asia by Soviet-Communist imperialism 
and by the colonialism which it contains. The re- 
actionary character of this effort is illustrated by 
comparing the miserable fate of the European 
satellites with the emergence of the free nations 
of Pakistan, India, Burma, Ceylon, Indonesia, and 
the Philippines, with the full consent and cooper- 
ation of those who had earlier exercised control 
over them. 


Purpose of U.S. Assistance 
In speaking to the Press Club in Washington, I 
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pointed out that American assistance can be effec- 
tive in Southeast Asia, as elsewhere, when it is the 
missing component in a problem which might 
otherwise be solved. Where the will and the deter- 
mination exist, where the people are behind their 
government, American help may be the indis- 
pensable element required to produce constructive 
results. There is no guarantee that it can produce 
those results, but it has a good change of succeed- 
ing if these other components are present. 

President Truman has declared his belief that 
it must be the policy of the United States to sup- 
port free peoples who are resisting attempted sub- 
jugation by armed minorities or by outside pres- 
sures and that we must assist free peoples to work 
out their own destinies in their own way. 

The aid we extend must be of a kind appropriate 
to the particular situation; it must be fitted into 
the responsibilities of others, and it must be within 
the prudent capabilities of our resources. 

In some situations, it will be military assistance. 
In others, it may be grants or loans, such as the 
recent 100-million-dollar credit to the Republic 
of the United States of Indonesia. In still other 
cases, the need may be for technical assistance. 

These are not new principles nor is the applica- 
tion of them to the Far East a new departure. In 
Japan, Korea, the Philippines, Indonesia, and 
Thailand, for example, we have been demonstrat- 
ing our desire to help where such help can 
strengthen the cause of freedom. 

It has been a great disappointment that help 
which we rendered on a massive scale to China 
did not result in bringing peace and economic re- 
covery to the Chinese people as we had hoped. 
That does not mean that the attempt to help was 
wrong, nor does it mean that we should not help 
others who seek to maintain their freedom and in- 
dependence. It merely underlines that our help 
can only reinforce the efforts which others are pre- 
pared to make on their own behalf. 

A recent expression of our desire to assist in 
specific and concrete ways in Southeast Asia has 
been the dispatch of a mission composed of tech- 
nicians under the direction of R. Allen Griffin of 
California, formerly Deputy Head of the China 
ECA mission. This mission will determine, by 
spot surveys, what type of projects is most imme- 
diately needed and which ones might be got under 
way almost immediately. The mission has been 
instructed not only to determine suitable projects 
for quick action but also to attempt to lay some of 
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the groundwork for the anticipated Point 4 
Program. 

We recognize our special ties with the Philip- 
pines. There is much still to be repaired in the 
economy of the Islands torn by war. At the re- 
quest of President Quirino, we are going to send 
out an economic mission to work with the Philip- 
pine Government to determine how best to con- 
solidate the gains already made and to lay out 
what still needs to be done to develop their re- 
sources. There will doubtless be situations where 
our aid added to energetic measures by the Philip- 
pine Government will accomplish what otherwise 
could not be done. 

In acting to strengthen the forces of freedom in 
Asia, we shall work in the spirit and within the 
framework of the United Nations and in coopera- 
tion with other free nations which are in a position 
to assist. 


Asia’s New Responsibilities 


The free nations of Asia are proceeding with 
their programs for political stability and economic 
development aided by the United States and other 
free nations. There is need for effort, but there 
is no need to be discouraged. There are sound 
elements in the situation on which these peoples 
may build. Their newly won responsibilities are 
calling up enthusiasm, pride, and patriotic support 
for their own institutions. If they lack, at the 
moment, the technical and administrative experi- 
ence and training they need, these can be overcome 
by the application of their own energy and demon- 
strated intelligence. Their countries have rich 
natural resources which can provide a basis for a 
flourishing trade with the rest of the world. As 
stability is achieved, as experience is accumulated, 
and technical and financial assistance becomes ef- 
fective, I have no doubt that the peoples of Asia 
will be able to participate fully and equally in the 
international community both politically and 
economically. 

It is encouraging to see growing agreement 
about the nature of the problem in Asia. For ex- 
ample, we were much interested in a statement on 
Australian foreign policy made to the Australian 
House of Representatives by Mr. Spender, the 
Minister for External Affairs, on March 9. 

Mr. Spender concluded with an enumeration of 
six principles through which the real democracies 
of the world could avoid war and preserve their 
way of life. They must (1) understand the true 
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causes of present international tension, (2) realize 
that the preservation of their own way of life calls 
for a sustained and determined effort in all fields, 
(3) accept the fact that appeasement is completely 
ineffective and even dangerous, (4) put their own 
domestic houses in order, (5) cooperate in the 
many international agencies which already exist to 
preserve the values in which they believe, and (6) 
give thought to the creation of more effective meth- 
ods of cooperative action in those areas where their 
vital interests are affected. 

From what I have said today about our own 
attitude toward the problems in Asia, it is evident 
that we believe these points are soundly taken. 
We welcome the statement of them. 

I would like to stress here a point I have made 
before but which cannot be stressed too often. We 
frequently hear that the United States is striving 
to halt the spread of communism. That is far too 
negative a way of putting it. Of course we want 
to halt the spread of communism, not because we 
want to dictate to the Asian people or to any other 
people what their political and economic institu- 
tions should be. We are opposed to the spread of 
Soviet communism because it is the means, the 
tool, by which Soviet Russia is attempting to 
extend its absolute domination over the widest 


possible areas of the world. 

The Asian peoples, for the past several decades, 
have been engaged in a revolution in which they 
have been trying to throw off the poverty and 
oppression of past centuries. They have been 


striving for independence, better education, more 
widespread ownership of the land, and control 
over their own destiny. 

It is no accident that their goals and our goals 
are the same. The American people have been the 
leaders in a revolution that has been going on for 
a century and a half, a revolution by the common 
people. And the basic objective of American for- 
eign policy is to make possible a world in which 
all peoples, including the peoples of Asia, can 
work, in their own way, toward a better life. That 
is why we are opposed to the spread of communism 
not only in Asia but elsewhere. It is because this 
tool of Soviet imperialism perverts the real demo- 
cratic revolution that has been going on all over 
the world since long before communism as a world 
conspiracy had been thought of. 

The American people, and we believe the Asian 
peoples, when they have an opportunity fairly to 
appraise their interests, oppose Soviet communism 
for the same reason that they opposed Nazism, 
Japanese imperialism, or any other form of ag- 
gression—that is, because it denies to the people 
whom it engulfs the right to work toward a better 
life in their own way. This is why we must un- 
ceasingly in all we do and say affirm the positive 
goals of f-ee peoples. We are for something posi- 
tive, for the most fundamental urges of the human 
spirit. We are not and must not allow ourselves 
to appear merely negative, even though that nega- 
tion is directed against the most corrupting force 
now operating in the world. 
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TENSIONS BETWEEN THE UNITED STATES AND THE SOVIET UNION 


by Secretary Acheson* 


The right and obligation of the Secretary of 
State to speak to his fellow citizens, or to the rep- 
resentatives of other nations, about our foreign re- 
lations is not derived from any claim on his part 
to special knowledge or wisdom which makes him 
right and other people wrong. It is derived from 
the fact that our forefathers by free choice worked 
out and approved a Constitution. This Constitu- 
tion, with the amendments and interpretations 
which have made it a living and growing thing, 
has survived to this day as an expression of the will 
of the entire people. A President is duly elected 
under this Constitution with a heavy and solemn 
responsibility to direct the foreign relations of the 
American people. The President has, in accord- 
ance with law and with the advice and consent of 
the Senate, appointed a man to serve as Secretary 
of State to assist him in the conduct of our foreign 
affairs. This right to speak on your behalf results 
directly from the constitutional processes by which 
the American people provide a government for 
themselves in an orderly, clear, and democratic 
manner. 


Soviet Philosophy of Imperialism 


A little over 30 years ago, there came into power 
in one of the great countries of the world a group 
of people who also claim the right to speak on your 
behalf. That claim was based not on any consti- 
tutional procedure, or on any expression of the 
will of those whose representatives they professed 
to be. It was based on a claim which those men 


*An address made at the University of California at 
Berkeley, Calif., on Mar. 16, 1950, and released to the press 
on the same date. The two addresses by Secretary Ache- 
son in this issue of the BULLETIN will be reprinted as 
Department of State publication 3810. 
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made to a monopoly of the knowledge of what was 
right and what was wrong for human beings. 
They further profess that their claim is based on a 
body of thought taken over in large part from the 
writings of a mid-nineteenth century German 
economist and theorist, Karl Marx. 

I have no desire to debate here the errors of one 
version or another of what is today called “Marx- 
ism.” But I think it must be recognized, in the 
light of the experience of the last 100 years, that 
many of the premises on which Marx based his 
thought have been belied by the known facts of 
what has actually happened in the decades since 
Marx made his studies. Marx’s law of capitalist 
accumulation, his law as to the rate of profit, his 
prediction of the numerical decline of the middle 
classes and of the increase of the class struggle: 
none of these calculations has been borne out by 
the experience of the societies of the West. Marx 
did not foresee the possibility of democratic 
solutions. 

Furthermore, the body of doctrine now professed 
by the Moscow-controlled Communists is only 
tenuously identified with Marx’s writings and is 
largely overlaid with Russian imperialism. We 
certainly cannot accept the thesis that such a doc- 
trine can serve as the justification for the right of 
a small group of individuals to speak for the great 
masses of human beings who have never selected 
them as their spokesmen and whose own opinions 
they have never consulted. 

Now, for three decades this group of people, or 
their successors, has carried on as the rulers of 
that same great country. They have always, at the 
same time, maintained the pretense that they are 
the interpreters of the aspirations of peoples far 
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beyond their borders. In the light of that pro- 
fessed philosophy, they have conducted, as masters 
of the Russian state, a foreign policy which now 
is the center of the most difficult and troublesome 
problems of international affairs, problems de- 
signed to keep the peoples of the world in a state 
of deepest apprehension and doubt. In addition 
to this, they have operated within the limits of 
the Soviet state on the basis of a domestic policy 
founded, they say, on the same philosophy. 

There are many points in this philosophy, and 
particularly in the way in which it has already 
been applied in practice in the Soviet Union and 
elsewhere, which are not only deeply repugnant 
to us, but raise questions involving the most basic 
conceptions of good and evil—questions involving 
the ultimate moral nature of man. There is no 
use in attempting to ignore or gloss over the pro- 
fundity of this conflict of view. 


Philosophy of a Free Society 


The free society values the individual as an end 
in himself. It requires of him only that self- 
discipline and self-restraint which make the rights 
of each individual compatible with the rights of 
every other individual. Individual freedom, 
therefore, implies individual responsibility not to 
exercise freedom in ways inconsistent with the 
freedom of other individuals and responsibility 
positively to make constructive use of freedom in 
the building of a just society. 

In relations between nations, the prime reliance 
of the free society is on the strength and appeal 
of its principles, and it feels no compulsion sooner 
or later to bring all societies into conformity with 
it. 

It does not fear, rather it welcomes, diversity 
and derives its strength from freedom of inquiry 
and tolerance even of antipathetic ideas. 


Theses of International Communism 


We can see no moral compromise with the con- 
trary theses of international communism: that the 
end justifies the means, that any and all methods 
are therefore permissible, and that the dignity of 
the human individual is of no importance as 
against the interest of the state. 

To our minds, these principles mean, in their 
practical application, the arrogation to individual 
human leaders, with all their inevitable frailties 
and limitations, of powers and pretenses which 
most of us would be willing to concede only to the 
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infinite wisdom and compassion of a Divine Being. 
They mean the police state, with all that that 
implies; a regimentation of the worker which is 
hardly distinguishable from slave labor; a loss to 
society of those things which appear to us to 
make life worth living; a denial of the funda- 
mental truths embodied in all the great religions of 
the world. 

Here is a moral issue of the clearest nature. It 
cannot be evaded. Let us make no mistake 
about it. 

Yet, it does not follow from this that the two 
systems, theirs and ours, cannot exist concurrently 
in this world. Good and evil can and do exist 
concurrently in the whole great realm of human 
life. They exist within every individual, within 
every nation, and within every human group. 
The struggle between good and evil cannot be 
confined to governments. That struggle will go 
on, as it always has, in the wider theater of the 
human spirit itself. 

But it also does not follow from this coexistence 
of good and evil that the two systems, theirs and 
ours, will necessarily be able to exist concurrently. 
That will depend largely on them, for we our- 
selves do not find impossibility in the prospect of 
coexistence with the Soviet system. 

However much we may sympathize with the 
Soviet citizens who for reasons bedded deep in 
history are obliged to live under it, we are not 
attempting to change the governmental or social 
structure of the Soviet Union. The Soviet re- 
gime, however, has devoted a major portion of its 
energies and resources to the attempt to impose 
its system on other peoples. In this attempt, it 
has shown itself prepared to resort to any method 
or stratagem including subversion, threats, and 
even military force. 

Therefore, if the two systems are to coexist, some 
acceptable means must be found to free the world 
from the destructive tensions and anxieties of 
which it has been the victim in these past years 
and the continuance of which can hardly be in 
the interests of any people. 


Points of Differences Between 
Free Society and Communism 

I wish, therefore, to speak to you about those 
points of greatest difference which must be identi- 
fied and sooner or later reconciled if the two 
systems are to live together, if not with mutual 
respect, at least in reasonable security. What is 
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it which the leaders of international communism 
could do to make such coexistence more tolerable 
to everyone? 

There are a number of things they could do, 
which, while leaving much yet to do, would give 
the world new confidence in the possibility of 
peaceful change, in the principle and processes 
of peaceful settlement as an effective means of 
finding workable solutions in areas of disagree- 
ment. 

Let us look, first, at the points where we and 
they are perhaps most closely in contact and where 
the establishment of peace in its narrowest, most 
limited sense is dangerously impeded by the absence 
of common ground. 


DEFINITION OF TERMS OF PEACE 


It is now nearly 5 years since the end of hos- 
tilities, and the victorious Allies have been unable 
to define the terms of peace with the defeated 
countries. This is a grave, a deeply disturbing 
fact. For our part, we do not intend nor wish, in 
fact we do not know how, to create satellites. Nor 
can we accept a settlement which would make 
Germany, Japan, or liberated Austria satellites of 
the Soviet Union. The experience in Hungary, 
Rumania, and Bulgaria has been one of bitter dis- 
appointment and shocking betrayal of the solemn 
pledges by the wartime Allies. The Soviet leaders 
joined in the pledge at Tehran that they looked 
forward “with confidence to the day when all 
peoples of the world may live free lives, untouched 
by tyranny, and according to their varying desires 
and their own consciences.” We can accept 
treaties of peace which would give reality to this 
pledge and to the interests of all in security. 

With regard to Germany, unification under a 
government chosen in free elections under inter- 
national observation is a basic element in an ac- 
ceptable settlement. With that need recognized 
and with a will to define the terms of peace, a 
German treaty could be formulated which, while 
not pretending to solve all of the complex and 
bitter problems of the German situation, would, 
nevertheless, go far toward a relaxation of a set 
of major tensions. 

With regard to Austria, that unhappy country 
is still under occupation because the Soviet lead- 
ers do not want a treaty. The political and eco- 
nomic independence of Austria is being sabotaged 
by the determination of the Soviets, camouflaged 
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‘ in technicalities, to maintain their forces and spe- 


cial interests in eastern Austria. 

With regard to Japan, we feel that the Soviet 
leaders could recognize the interest which nations 
other than the members of the Council of Foreign 
Ministers have in a Japanese peace treaty and 
could refrain from taking positions and insisting 
on procedures which block progress toward a 
treaty. 

In the Far East, generally, there are many points 
where the Soviet leaders could, if they chose, re- 
lax tensions. They could, for example, permit the 
United Nations’ Commission in Korea to carry out 
its duties by allowing the Commission’s entry into 
North Korea and by accepting its report as the 
basis for a peaceful settlement of that liberated 
country’s problems. They could repatriate Japan- 
ese prisoners of war from Siberian camps. They 
could refrain from subverting the efforts of the 
newly independent states of Asia and their native 
leaders to solve their problems in their own way. 


Use of Force 


With regard to the whole group of countries 
which we are accustomed to think of as the satel- 
lite area, the Soviet leaders could withdraw their 
military and police force and refrain from using 
the shadow of that force to keep in power persons 
or regimes which do not command the confidence 
of the respective peoples, freely expressed through 
orderly representative processes. In other words, 
they could elect to observe, in practice, the declara- 
tion to which they set their signatures at Yalta 
concerning liberated Europe. 

In this connection, we do not insist that these 
governments have any particular political or so- 
cial complexion. What concerns us is that they 
should be truly independent national regimes, 
with a will of their own and with a decent founda- 
tion in popular feeling. We would like to feel, 
when we deal with these governments, that we 
are dealing with something representative of the 
national identity of the peoples in question. We 
cannot believe that such a situation would be really 
incompatible with the security of the Soviet 
Union. 

This is a question of elementary good faith, and 
it is vital to a spirit of confidence that other 
treaties and other agreements will be honored. 
Nothing would so alter the international climate 
as the holding of elections in the satellite states 
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in which the true will of the people could be - 


expressed. 


OBSTRUCTION IN THE UNITED NATIONS 


The Soviet leaders could drop their policy of 
obstruction in the United Nations and could in- 
stead act as if they believe the United Nations is, 
as Stalin himself has recently called it, a serious 
instrumentality for the maintenance of interna- 
tional peace and security. They are simply not 
acting that way now. 

Their policy of walk-out and boycott is a policy 
that undermines the concept of majority decision. 
Indeed, they seem deliberately to entrench them- 
selves in a minority position in the United Na- 
tions. This was illustrated last fall when they 
voted against the Essentials of Peace Resolution 
which solemnly restated and reaffirmed the prin- 
ciples and purposes of the United Nations Charter 
and which pointed to practical steps which Mem- 
bers should take to support the peace. 

A respect for the expressed will of the majority 
is as fundamental to international organization as 
it is to democracy. We know that a majority of 
the General Assembly has generally not agreed 
with the Soviet Union, whereas we ourselves have 
generally been on the majority side. There is 
nothing artificial about this situation. It has not 
been the result of any sleight of hand or pressures 
on our part. We do not have any satellites whose 
votes we control. The significant fact is that pro- 
posals which have commended themselves to a 
majority of the members of the United Nations 
have also commended themselves to us. 

Let the Soviet Union put forward in the United 
Nations genuine proposals conducive to the work 
of peace, respectful of the real independence of 
other governments, and appreciative of the role 
which the United Nations could and should play 
in the preservation of world stability and the co- 
operation of nations. They will, then, doubtless 
have a majority with them. We will rejoice to see 
them in such a majority. We will be pleased to 
be a member of it ourselves. 


' EFFECTIVE CONTROL OF ATOMIC ENERGY 


The Soviet leaders could join us in seeking real- 
istic and effective arrangements for the control of 
atomic weapons and the limitation of armaments 
in general. We know that it is not easy for them, 
under their system, to contemplate the functioning 
on their territory of an authority in which people 
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would participate who are not of their political 
persuasion. 

If we have not hesitated to urge that they as 
well as we accept this requirement it is because 
we believe that a spirit of genuine responsibility 
to mankind is widely present in this world. Many 
able administrators and scientists could be found 
to operate such an authority who would be only 
too happy, regardless of political complexion, to 
take an elevated and enlightened view of the im- 
mense responsibility which would rest upon them. 
There are men who would scorn to use their powers 
for the negative purpose of intrigue and destruc- 
tion. We believe that an authority could be estab- 
lished which would not be controlled or subject to 
control by either ourselves or the Soviet Union. 


ATTEMPTS AT UNDERMINING ESTABLISHED GOVERNMENTS 


The Kremlin could refrain from using the Com- 
munist apparatus controlled by it throughout the 
world to attempt to overthrow, by subversive 
means, established governments with which the 
Soviet Government stands in an outward state of 
friendship and respect. In general, it could desist 
from, and could cooperate in efforts to prevent, in- 
direct aggression across national frontiers—a 
mode of conduct which is inconsistent with the 
spirit and the letter of the United Nations 
Charter. 


PROPER TREATMENT OF DIPLOMATIC REPRESENTATIVES 

The Soviet leaders could cooperate with us to 
the end that the official representatives of all coun- 
tries are treated everywhere with decency and 
respect and that an atmosphere is created in which 
these representatives could function in a normal 
and helpful manner, conforming to the accepted 
codes of diplomacy. 

The standards of conduct of our own represent- 
atives are known from more than a century and a 
half of American diplomatic experience. These 
standards are such that all countries which have 
accepted our representatives in a spirit of respect 
and confidence over periods of many decades have 
certainly remained none the worse for it. The in- 
dependence of those countries has not been under- 
mined; their peoples have not been corrupted; 
their economies have not been scathed by sabotage. 

When we now find our representatives treated 
as criminals, when we see great official propaganda 
machines reiterating that they are sinister people 
and that contact with them is pregnant with dan- 
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ger—we cannot believe that such insinuations are 
advanced in good faith, and we cannot be blind 
to the obvious implications of such an attitude. 


DISTORTION OF MOTIVES OF OTHERS 

In general, the Soviet leaders could refrain, I 
think, from systematically distorting to their own 
peoples the picture of the world outside their bor- 
ders, and of our country, in particular. 

We are not suggesting that they become prop- 
agandists for any country or system other than 
their own. But the Soviet leaders know and the 
world knows with what genuine disappointment 
and concern the people of this country were 
brought to the realization that the wartime col- 
laboration between the major Allies was not to be 
the beginning of happier and freer era in the 
association between the peoples of the Soviet Union 
and other peoples. 

What are we now to conclude from the morbid 
fancies which their propaganda exudes of a cap- 
italist encirclement, of a United States craftily 
and systematically plotting another world war? 
They know, and the world knows, how foreign is 
the concept of aggressive war to our philosophy 
and our political system. They know that we are 
not asking to be the objects of any insincere and 
effusive demonstrations of sentimental friendship. 
But we feel that the Soviet leaders could at least 
permit access to the Soviet Union of persons and 
ideas from other countries so that other views 
might be presented to the Russian people. 

These are some of the things which we feel that 
the Soviet leaders could do, which would permit 
the rational and peaceful development of the co- 
existence of their system and ours. They are not 
things that go to the depths of the moral conflict. 
They are not things that promise the Kingdom of 
Heaven. They have been formulated by us, not as 
moralists but as servants of government, anxious 
to get on with the practical problems that lie be- 
fore us, and to get on with them in a manner 
consistent with mankind’s deep longing for a re- 
spite from fear and uncertainty. 

Nor have they been formulated as a one-sided 
bargain. A will to achieve binding, peaceful set- 
tlements would be required of all participants. All 
would have to produce unmistakable evidence of 
their good faith. All would have to accept agree- 
ments in the observance of which all nations could 
have real confidence. 
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Greater Security Through Cooperation 


The United States is ready, as it has been and 
always will be, to cooperate in genuine efforts to 
find peaceful settlements. Our attitude is not 
inflexible, our opinions are not frozen, our posi- 
tions are not and will not be obstacles to peace. 
But it takes more than one to cooperate. If the 
Soviet Union could join in doing these things I 
have outlined, we could all face the future with 
greater security. We could look forward to more 
than the eventual reduction of some of the present 
tensions. We could anticipate a return to a more 
normal and relaxed diplomatic atmosphere and to 
progress in the transaction of some of the inter- 
national business which needs so urgently to be 
done. 

I fear, however, that I must warn you not to 
raise your hopes. No one who has lived through 
these postwar years can be sanguine about reaching 
agreements in which reliance can be placed and 
which will be observed by the Soviet leaders in 
good faith. We must not, in our yearning for 
peace, allow ourselves to be betrayed by vague 
generalities or beguiling proffers of peace which 
are unsubstantiated by good faith solidly demon- 
strated in daily behavior. We are always ready 
to discuss, to negotiate, to agree, but we are under- 
standably loath to play the role of international 
sucker. We will take the initiative in the future 
as we have in the past in seeking agreement when- 
ever there is any indication that this course would 
be a fruitful one. What is required is genuine evi- 
dence in conduct, not just in words, of an intention 
to solve the immediate problems and remove the 
tensions which divide us. I see no evidence that 
the Soviet leaders will change their conduct until 
the progress of the free world convinces them that 
they cannot profit from a continuation of these 
tensions. 

So our course of action in the world of hard 
reality which faces us is not one that is easily 
charted. It is not one which this nation can adopt 
without consideration of the needs and views of 
other free nations. It is one which requires all 
the devotion and resolve and wisdom that can be 
summoned up. We have had, and continue to 
have, the assistance and advice of distinguished 
leaders in all walks of life. We have the benefit 
of the great public discussion which has been pro- 
ceeding in the democratic way, by free inquiry 
and free expression. 
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It is my purpose in talking with you to point 
a direction and to define the choices which con- 
front us. We need to stand before the world with 
our own purpose and position clear. 

We want peace, but not at any price. We are 
ready to negotiate, but not at the expense of rous- 
ing false hopes which would be dashed by new 
failures. We are equally determined to support 
all real efforts for peaceful settlements and to 
resist aggression. 


Task for Total Diplomacy 


The times call for a total diplomacy equal to 
the task of defense against Soviet expansion and 
to the task of building the kind of world in which 
our way of life can flourish. We must continue to 
press ahead with the building of a free world which 
is strong in its faith and in its material progress. 
The alternative is to allow the free nations to suc- 
cumb, one by one, to the erosive and encroaching 
processes of Soviet expansion. 

We must not slacken, rather we must reinvig- 
orate, the kind of democratic efforts which are 
represented by the European Recovery Program, 
the North Atlantic and Rio Pacts, the Mutual 
Defense Assistance Program, the Point 4 Program 
for developing the world’s new workshops and 
assistance in creating the conditions necessary to 
a growing, many-sided exchange of the world’s 
products. 

We must champion an international order based 
on the United Nations and on the abiding princi- 








ples of freedom and justice, or accept an interna- 
tional society increasingly torn by destructive 
rivalries. 

We must recognize that our ability to achieve 
our purposes cannot rest alone on a desire for 
peace but that it must be supported by the strength 
to meet whatever tasks Providence may have in 
store for us. 

We must not make the mistake, in other words, 
of using Soviet conduct as a standard for our 
own. Our efforts cannot be merely reactions to 
the latest moves by the Kremlin. The bipartisan 
line of American foreign policy has been and 
must continue to be the constructive task of build- 
ing, in cooperation with others, the kind of world 
in which freedom and justice can flourish. We 
must not be turned aside from this task by the 
diversionary thrusts of the Soviet Union. And 
if it is necessary, as it sometimes is, to deal with 
such a thrust or the threat of one, the effort should 
be understood as one which, though essential, is 
outside the main stream of our policy. 

Progress is to be gained in the doing of the con- 
structive tasks which give practical affirmation to 
the principles by which we live. 

The success of our efforts rests, finally, on our 
faith in ourselves and in the values for which this 
Republic stands. We will need courage and stead- 
fastness and the cool heads and steady nerves of 
a citizenry which has always faced the future 
“with malice toward none, with charity for all, 
with firmness in the right as God gives us to see 
the right, . . .” 
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Results of Senator McCarthy’s Loyalty Charges 


Harmful to Conduct of Foreign Relations 


Answers to Senator McCarthy 


Statements by Deputy Under Secretary Peurifoy 
[Released to the press March 13] 


There is no point in Sénator McCarthy’s obvious 
tactic in trying to divert attention from me to the 
Secretary of State at thistime. Iam in full charge 
of loyalty matters and, as Senator McCarthy 
knows, am fully prepared to deal with these 
charges. 

General George C. Marshall, as Secretary of 
State, vested in me full responsibility and author- 
ity for carrying out the Loyalty and Security Pro- 
gram of the Department of State, and I have con- 
tinued to exercise the same responsibility and 
authority under Secretary Dean Acheson. 

My decisions on matters of loyalty and security 
within the Department are final, subject, however, 
under the law, in certain instances to appeal to the 
Secretary and the President’s Loyalty Review 
Board. Since the Loyalty and Security Program 
was launched in the Department, however, there 
has not been a single instance in which a decision 
made by me has been reversed or overruled, in any 
way, by Secretary Acheson. 

Por anaes McCarthy to assert that I don’t have 
the power to fire an employee of the Department 
or that Secretary Acheson is using me as a “front” 
and “shield” is simply absurd. 

Senator McCarthy says he hopes the Secretary 
will have guts enough to stand up and say, “This 
is my baby.” This isn’t the Secretary’s baby ; it’s 
mine. The Senator, in trying to indicate other- 
wise, knows that he is guilty of deliberately dis- 
torting the facts. 


[Released to the press March 11} 


I was surprised to see that Senator McCarthy 
has stated that he will not try to present the com- 
~ details on the 81 cases in which he claimed in 

is Senate speech last February 20 that there are 
disloyal people in the Department of State. I 

*In a Senate subcommittee on March 13, Senator Mc- 
Carthy charged that Haldore Hanson, Esther Brunauer, 
and Owen Lattimore were Communists. Owen Lattimore, 
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think that Senator McCarthy owes it to the coun- 
try to make available to the committee any evi- 
dence which he has that involves the loyalty of 
persons in the Department of State, whether it be 
the 205 that he said were known Communists in 
Wheeling, the 57 that he said were card-carrying 
Communists in Salt Lake City, the 4 that he said 
weren’t Communists at all in Reno, the 81 that he 
mentioned on the floor of the Senate or just 1. If 
he isn’t prepared to substantiate his charges, he 
should withdraw his allegations. This is much 
too important to the country and its foreign policy 
to be left to innuendo. 


JOHN S. SERVICE RECALLED 
TO ANSWER CHARGES 


Statement by Deputy Under Secretary Puerifoy 
[Released to the press March 16] 


As the Department has repeatedly stated, we 
intend to cooperate in every awww A way in the 
investigation of Senator McCarthy’s disloyalty 
charges. 

However, I can’t refrain from calling attention 
at this time to the spectacular way in which the 
so-called “case” of John S. Service dramatizes the 
harmful results of such techniques as the Senator 
is using in an effort to bolster up his attack on the 
Department—results that are harmful both in 
terms of the day-to-day conduct of the foreign re- 
lations of the United States Government and in 
terms of human relations. 

Here, in the person of Jack Service, we have an 
able, conscientious, and—I say again, as I’ve al- 
ready said many times before—a demonstrably 
loyal foreign service officer, a veteran of 17 years 
with the Department, and one of our outstanding 
experts on Far Eastern affairs. 

As I’ve recounted in considerable detail more 
than a month ago, when Mr. Service’s name was 
first mentioned by Senator McCarthy, this isn’t 


Director of the Walter Hines Page School of International 
Relations, was one of twenty-five Far East experts who 
participated in a round-table discussion with the Depart- 
ment of State on American policy toward China Oct. 6, 7, 
and 8, 1949. 
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the first time that his loyalty has been questioned. 
On the same basis of implied “guilty-by-associa- 
tion” that has been used in most of the other 
“cases” thus far presented to the Senate subcom- 
mittee, he underwent a Grand Jury investigation 
back in August 1945, in connection with charges 
that he had transmitted classified material to un- 
authorized persons. 

He had the satisfaction at that time, though, of 
having the Grand Jury return a “no true bill” and 
of being notified of his full reinstatement to the 
Department in a personal letter from then Secre- 
tary of State James F. Byrnes himself and also a 
similar letter from the then Under Secretary, 
Joseph C. Grew. 

As a matter of Departmental routine, Mr. Serv- 
ice’s file has been reviewed 5 times during the 
ensuing 5 years, and in each instance the findin, 
of the reviewing agents have been completely 
favorable. 

But now, as a result of Senator McCarthy’s 
resuscitation of these dead, discredited, disproven 
charges against him, Mr. Service finds his char- 
acter once more called into question, his name once 
more blazoned in headlines of the whole country’s 
press, and his brilliant career as a diplomat once 
more interrupted so that he can be defended, and 
can defend himself, against such baseless allega- 
tions all over again. 

The Civil Service Commission’s Loyalty Review 
Board has taken the position that Mr. Service 
should appear in person before the Department’s 
loyalty and security board, and he is being brought 
home as soon as possible, not only for that reason 
but in order to give him an opportunity also to 
appear in person before the Senate subcommittee. 

Meanwhile, however, the personnel arrange- 
ments of which his new assignment to India was 
an important part are completely disrupted, a 
chain of other assignments and replacements is for 
the time being paralyzed, and vital diplomatic 
operations in this highly strategic area are being 
interrupted and impaired. 

At the same time, the order for Mr. Service’s 
return, though issued yesterday, nonetheless 
hadn’t reached him at last report today because 
he was still somewhere on the Pacific, en route 
to Yokahama. 

With him, I might point out, are his wife, Caro- 
line, his 14-year-old wane bane Virginia Caroline, 
his two sons, Robert, 13, and Philip, 4, and all his 
household belongings, personal effects, and his 
automobile. 

What he’ll do with his family and belongings 
when the ship docks and he is met with the mes- 
sage that he’s to turn right around and come 
back—to face another “loyalty probe”’—I don’t 
know; and I don’t suppose he or his wife will 
either. 

I do know, though, that it’s a shame and a dis- 
grace that he and his family should have to face, 
once again, such humiliation, embarrassment, and 
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inconvenience; and I’d like to say that the sympa- 
thy and good wishes of the entire Department go 
out to them. 


STATEMENTS ON HALDORE HANSON 
AND ESTHER BRUNAUER 


[Released to the press March 13] 


Following allegations made in the Senate today 
by Senator Joseph McCarthy concerning the 
loyalty of Haldore Hanson, the Department of 
State released the following statement : 


Born: he ire Minnesota, April 22, 1912. 

Attended Carleton College, Northfield, Minne- 
sota, 1931-34; Awarded A.B. degree. 

Resided in China from 1934-39 and while there 
was employed from 1934-37 as teacher of English 
at the CA Commercial College, Peking and 
Central China College, Wuchang. 

Worked for the AP in China 1936-39. 

Upon his return to the United States he spent 
the period, February to September 1939, in writ- 
ing. He was again employed by the AP in Chicago 
in *) baad 1939 and remained in that employ 
until he came to the Department in February 1942. 

Since being in the Department, he has been 
appointed on February 19, 1942, as Divisional 
Assistant, Division of Cultural Relations; then 
later as Specialist in Chinese Affairs, Division of 
Cultural Cooperation on October 1, 1944; Execu- 
tive Assistant, Office of Assistant Secretary for 
Public and Cultural Relations, April 28, 1945; 
Assistant Chief, Area Division III, Far East 

Public Relations Area) on May 30, 1948; 

xecutive Director, Secretariat, Interdepart- 
mental Committee on Scientific and Cultural Co- 
operation, November 14, 1948; Chief, Technical 

ooperation Projects Staff (Point 4 Program 
under Assistant Secretary for Economic Affairs) ; 
February 21, 1950. 

Mr. Hanson was thoroughly investigated prior 
to coming to the Department. After coming into 
the Department, he was also investigated under 
the President’s Loyalty Program. His case has 
been thoroughly processed and he has been cleared. 
The Department is satisfied that he does not con- 
stitute a security risk and that he is loyal to the 
United States. 


[Released to the press March 13] 


Following allegations made in the Senate today 
by Senator Joseph McCarthy concerning the loy- 
alty of Dr. Esther Caukin Brunauer, the Depart- 
ment of State released the following statement : 


Dr. Esther Caukin Brunauer entered the service 
of the Department March 8, 1944, as an assistant 
in the Division of International Security and Or- 
ganization. She has served in several responsible 

ositions related to international organization af- 
airs and is presently on the Department’s liaison 
staff with Unrsco. 
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Dr. Brunauer was born in Jackson, California, 
July 7, 1901, educated in the public schools of San 
Francisco, received her A. B. degree from Mills 
College in 1921, her M. A. d from Stanford 
University in 1925 and her Ph. D. degree in 1927, 
also from Stanford. In addition, she has further 
graduate study at the School of International 
Studies at Geneva, Switzerland and the University 
of Berlin. 

Prior to joining the staff of the Department, Dr. 
Brunauer was employed by the American Asso- 
ciation of University Women as Associate in In- 
ternational Education from 1927 to 1944. Con- 
current with this employment she served from 
1936 to 1941 with the National Committee on the 
Cause and Cure of War sponsored by the American 
Association of University Women and from 1939 
to 1944 with the Commission to Study the Or- 
ganization of Peace, a voluntary organization 
having headquarters in New York City. 

Admiral W. H. Standley, United States Navy 
(retired), former Ambassador to Russia knows 
and speaks favorably of Mrs. Brunauer. 

Former Senator Joseph Ball (Republican of 
Minnesota) stated that he regards Mrs. Brunauer 
anti-Communist and loyal to the United States. 

She has been recommended as loyal by: Dr. 
Kathryn McHale, General Director, American As- 
sociation of University Women; R. E. Gibson, 
Director, Applied Physics Laboratory, Johns 
Hopkins University; and Virginia Gildersleeve, 
Dean Emeritus, Barnard College. 

Dr. Brunauer has been thoroughly investigated 
and has been processed under the Presidents Loy. 
alty and the Department’s Security Programs, As 
a result of this processing the Department is sat- 
isfied that she is loyal to the United States and 
does not constitute a security risk. 


STATEMENT BY ESTHER C. BRANAUER 


I am not, never have been, and couldn’t possibly 
be a Communist. It would be completely foreign 
to my character. I am a loyal American and a 
loyal officer of the Department of State. As an 
official of the United States Government, I have 
taken an oath of allegiance and meant every word 
of it. In my whole life, it never would have oc- 
curred to me to say or do anything disloyal, let 
alone treasonable. 

Devotion to freedom and democracy is the 
breath of life to me. Anyone who knows me at 
all well, knows that I hate totalitarianism and in- 
tolerance and injustice and have always fought 
against them with all my strength. Anyone who 
has any doubt on this point should ask some of 
the members of the delegations from the Soviet 
and satellite countries to Unesco conferences. 
They would take a dim view of the notion that 
I am a Communist or that I serve the Communist 
cause in any way whatever. I resent Senator Mc- 
Carthy’s charges deeply, and I am confident that 
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when the Senate Subcommittee investigates me it 
will find that he has been very badly misinformed. 
I am informing the Chairman of the Subcommit- 
tee that I will welcome an opportunity to appear 
before the Subcommittee at its convenience. 

My husband has been named by Senator Mc- 
Carthy also. I believe he has been questioned by 
members of the press already and has commented 
on the charges made against him. He is a 
throughly loyal American and vigorously anti- 
Communist. He is also an able and brilliant 
scientist and has made a distinguished contribu- 
tion to winning the war. He received the Navy 
Letter of Commendation and the Order of the 
British Empire in recognition of his work. As a 
result of what he did during the war in the field 
of high explosives, certain new explosives were 
developed which were of great value in anti- 
aircraft and undersea warfare. 


Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt 
Named Chairman of Citizens’ 
Committee for U.N. Day 


The Department of State announced on March 6 
that Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt has accepted the 
invitation of the Secretary of State to serve as 
chairman of the National Citizens’ Committee for 
United Nations Day, October 24, 1950. Malcolm 
W. Davis, Executive Associate of the Carnegie 
Endowment for International Peace in New York, 
and chairman of last year’s United Nations Day’s 
observance, will act as chairman of the Executive 
Committee. 

Commemorating the birth of the United Nations, 
United Nations Day was officially established in 
1947 by the General Assembly in a unanimous reso- 
lution inviting the support of the member govern- 
ments and stating that the day “shall be devoted to 
making known to the peoples of the world the aims 
and achievements of the United Nations and to 
gaining their support for the work of the United 
Nations.” 

The National Citizens’ Committee coordinates 
the activities of private citizens, organizations, 
and groups in promoting nation-wide observance 
of United Nations Day. 

The Department of State which will coordinate 
governmental activities on United Nations Day, in 
light of past experience, is confident that the 
United States role in furthering the work of the 
United Nations will be greatly strengthened by the 
participation of private citizens and organizations 
in the anniversary observance. In connection with 
the United Nations Day in 1950, the American As- 
sociation for the United Nations and other groups 
associated with it are planning the annual ob- 
servance of United Nations Week. 
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CONTROL OF GOVERNMENT IN THE SOVIET ZONE * 


The Government of the Soviet Zone of Germany 
is controlled indirectly by the Politburo of the 
Communist Party U.S.S.R. The latter operates 
through (1) the government of the U.S.S.R. and 
its administrative agent in Germany, the Soviet 
Control Commission and (2) through the Polit- 
buro of the Communist controlled Socialist Unity 
Party (Sozialistische Einheitspartei Deutschlands 
or SED). 

The Soviet Control Commission in Germany 
and the SED Politburo in turn exercise their con- 
trol over the Executive Branch of the Soviet Zone 
Government through several Soviet Zone consti- 
tutional, extra-constitutional and unconstitutional 
institutions and devices. 

The political importance of popularly legitimiz- 
ing power by means of at least the symbols of 
constitutional representative government has led 
Soviet authorities to permit the adoption of a 
nominally democratic constitution and the estab- 
lishment on Oct. 7, 1949, of the so-called “Pro- 
visional Government” of the “German Democratic 
Republic,” in the Soviet Zone. 

On Oct. 10 the Soviets announced the end of 
their Military Administration and the substitu- 
tion of the Soviet Control Commission, which, ac- 
cording to a statement of the chairman published 
on Nov. 12, retained only supervisory control over 
fulfillment of German obligations with respect 
to demilitarization, democratization and repara- 
tions under the Potsdam and other Allied agree- 
ments. 

Actually, through the use of unconstitutional 
and extra-constitutional institutions and devices, 
the Soviet authorities in Germany and their Ger- 
man Communist Party instruments, the SED and 


*Reprinted from Information Bulletin, Office of High 
Commissioner for Germany, March 1950, p. 47. This re- 
port was compiled and issued by the Political Affairs Divi- 
sion, Berlin Element, HICOG. 
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its Politburo have been able to pervert the nomi- 
nally democratic constitution and representative 
governmental processes into an instrument of 
control by the Politburo of the Communist 
Party U.S.S.R. The camouflaged controls are as 
strong and comprehensive over the legislative, 
executive and judicial branches of the govern- 
ment as they were when the German Economic 
Commission (Deutsche Wirtschaftskommission— 
DWE) was the executive arm of the Soviet Mil- 
itary Administration. 

The constitutional, extra-constitutional and un- 
constitutional techniques whereby the Politburo 
and the official Soviet authorities achieved and 
can maintain control of government in the Soviet 
Zone include the following: 


The Communist Party and Government of the 
U.S.S.R. control directly and indirectly the So- 
viet Control Commission and the SED by means 
of U.S.S.R. governmental and Communist Party 
instructions and discipline. 

The Soviet Control Commission declared on 
Nov. 12, 1949, that it retained the power to execute 
Potsdam and quadripartite decisions, including 
demilitarization, democratization, reparations and 
the right of the occupation power to obtain neces- 
sary information from the German government. 

As shown by past quadripartite negotiations and 
Soviet Zone legislation, these powers provide a 
legal basis for intervention in almost every polit- 
ical or economic matter. However, it is presumed 
that the Soviet Control Commission will seek to 
exercise its controls so far as possible covertly and 
indirectly through the SED Politburo rather than 
in open directives to the Soviet Zone administra- 
tion. 

SED control over the People’s Chamber (lower 
house) assures it constitutional control over all 
branches of the government—legislative, executive 
and judicial. Separation of government powers 
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was consciously avoided by the framers of the con- 
stitution ; all branches are responsible to as well as 
derived from the People’s Chamber. 

SED control over the selection of the chief ex- 
ecutive and his cabinet, the so-called “Provisional 
Government,” was assured in that the strongest 
party in the People’s Chamber is recognized con- 
stitutionally in determining the selection of the 
Minister-President, who, with his selected Minis- 
terial Council (cabinet), must be confirmed by the 
SED controlled People’s Chamber. 

The allocation of ministerial positions was a 
matter for agreement among the parties. It ap- 
pears that it was agreed in the “Democratic Anti- 
Fascist Bloc,” to which all the major parties 
belong, that positions would be allocated with due 
regard for party representation in the chamber. 
However, this policy does not seem to have been 
followed within the ministries for positions lower 
than the ministers themselves, and perhaps their 
state secretaries. The CDU foreign minister, for 
example, is surrounded by SED staff members who 
are disciplined Communists. 

Legislation is controlled by the SED through 
SED control of the People’s Chamber and its 
committees. In the committees the agreement 
within the “Democratic Anti-Fascist Bloc” to pro- 
duce only unanimous decisions, results in SED 
control, supported basically by intimidation. The 
Chamber of States—which can exercise only a lim- 
ited veto, at best—is also dominated by the SED. 
No dissenting voice of the non-Communist CDU 
or LDP parties on any important issue, such as, 
for instance, the law on the Supreme Court, has 
been decisive to date. 

SED control over the Supreme Court and the 
attorney-general is guaranteed by SED control 
over the People’s Chamber, which elects the court 
and attorney-general upon recommendation of the 
Judiciary Committee of the SED controlled Peo- 
ple’s Chamber. The Supreme Court and the attor- 
ney-general are administratively responsible to 
the SED controlled Executive Branch of the gov- 
ernment. 

The foregoing shows how SED control over the 
People’s Chamber gives the SED constitutional 
control over the legislative, executive and judicial 
branches of the entire government. The following 
describes how the SED acquired control over the 
People’s Chamber: 

SED control over the People’s Chamber was 
assured by omission (alleged postponement until 
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Oct. 15, 1950) of a normal direct, popular election 
for candidates presented by freely competing po- 
litical parties. Instead, the People’s Chamber was 
created Oct. 7, 1949, when the Constitution went 
into force, by the self-appointment of an SED con- 
trolled, extra-constitutional body, called the Peo- 
ple’s Council, to the role of People’s Chamber. 

Legitimacy for this act was claimed by the 
Chamber on the basis of its having been elected on 
May 30, 1949, by the Third People’s Congress, an 
extra-constitutional body. The First People’s 
Congress had been constituted in December 1947, 
to agitate for “German Unity and a Just Peace,” 
sending a delegation to petition the London For- 
eign Ministers’ Conference. The congress claimed 
recognition as representing the whole people on 
the basis of its having been constituted by repre- 
sentatives of all “mass organizations” and political 
parties. 

SED control over the People’s Council, which 
tured itself into the People’s Chamber, was guar- 
anteed by the allocation of numerical representa- 
tion in the Council to the constituent “mass 
organizations” and political parties in proportion 
to their representation in the SED controlled 
People’s Congress, as follows: 


Representation 


People’s People’s 
Congress Council 


POLITICAL PARTIES 


(1) Socialist Unity Party (Sozialistische 
Hinheitspartéi Deutschlands—SED) 
Communist manipulated and subse- 
quently controlled fusion party of 
the former Communist Party of Ger- 
many (Kommunistische Partei 
Deutschlands—KPD) and _ Social 
Democratic Party of Germany (Soz- 
ialdemokratische Partei Deutsch- 
lands—SPD) licensed in the Soviet 


TO isles iacicaaiccaniea rages amattia 450 90 
(2) Christian Democratic Union (Christ- 

lich-Demokrafische Union—CDU)-_~ 225 45 
(3) Liberal Democratic Party (Liberal- 

Demokratische Partei—LDP) __---- 225 45 


(4) National Democratic Party (Na- 
tional- Demokratische Partei 
Deutschlands—NDPD) (SED creat- 
ed and controlled) ca. _-_---------- 

(5) Democratic Farmers’ Party (Demo- 
kratische Bauern-Partei Deutsch- 
lands—DBD) (SED created and 
controlled) ca. 75 15 

(6) Social Democratic Party (Sozial- 
demokratische Parteéi Deutsch- 
lands—SPD), East Berlin-_.--__-_ 


75 15 
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Representation 
People’s People’s 
Congress Council 


“Maes Ouganisarons’ .......-......... 400 
(1) Free German Trade Union Federa- 
tion (Freier Deutscher Gewerk- 
schaftsbund—F DGB)  ~------------ 30 
(2) Democratic League of Women 
(Demokratischer Frauenbund — 
7 EE le ee eee ee ee 10 
(3) Association of Political Persecutees 
of Nazism (Vereinigung der Verfolg- 


POLITICAL PartreES—Continued 


ten des Naziregimes—VVN )-__----- 10 
(4) Free German Youth (Freie Deutsche 

Jugend —P De } ne nse 10 
(5) German League of Culture (Deut- 

scher Kulturbund—DKB)-____----- 10 
(6) Consumers’ Cooperatives (Kon- 

DN si che snaeseee eit or ee 15 


(7) Union of Farmers’ Mutual Aid (Ver- 
einigung der gegenseitigen Bauern- 
ee IED scireetcacacnekenees 5 
II iiictiticccicescentemapene 50 35 
The representation in the congress did not reflect 
accurately the political complexion of the popu- 
lation for the following reasons: 


(a) The Third People’s Congress, which on 
May 30, 1949, elected unanimously the single list 
of candidates for the People’s Council, was itself 
elected by a doubtful 66 percent majority in a 
plebiscite, held May 15-16, 1949. In the plebiscite 
the electorate had the opportunity to vote only 
“yes” or “no” ‘for a ballot containing a “unified 
list” of candidates representing “mass organiza- 
tions” and political parties, in a numerical distri- 
bution demonstrably disproportionate to the 
strength of their membership in the general 
population. 

It was not known at the time of the election that 
the elected body would elect a People’s Council 
which would declare itself later to be the People’s 
Chamber provided for in the constitution. 

Instructions were issued to many election areas 
to count as “yes” ballots all of those which were 
not marked “no.” 

(b) Two political parties which had been 
created and were controlled by the SED, namely, 
the Democratic National Party and the Demo- 
cratic Farmers’ Party, were given representation 
in the congress, and therefore in the council, and 
the People’s Chamber, without having ever stood 
for normal competitive election in the states. 
(There had been none such in the zone as a whole. ) 

(c) Representation through “mass organiza- 
tions” obviously duplicated representation through 
political parties. Since the “mass organizations” 
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were SED controlled, they gave the SED undue 
influence, 

After having inspired the formation of “mass 
organizations,” the SED maintained control over 
them through exploitation of parliamentary (and 
sometimes not so parliamentary) procedures by 
disciplined Communist members operating among 
generally unsuspecting and unskilled members, fre- 
quently with discriminatory police support. Be- 
cause competing organizations were not licensed, 
each “mass organization” could claim to be the sole 
organization for representing the entire vocational 
or interest group, and non-Communist protest 
groups did not develop. 

Non-Communist “front” personalities were fre- 
quently selected at first to attract non-Communist 
membership and to avoid obviousness in Com- 
munist control, though they later ceased to be a 
factor. The chairman of the board, or a majority 
of the board, or decisive positions in the more im- 
portant policy and program committees were and 
are Communist. The organization has always 
been used primarily as a means to gain political 
power. Its expressed goals have been merely sym- 
bols to attract membership or political appro- 
bation. 

(d) The inclusion of “independents,” usually 
leading Communists in the arts, sciences or institu- 
tions, added to the SED advantage. 

The foregoing shows how the SED acquired 
control over the People’s Chamber through use of 
extra-constitutional and unconstitutional devices. 
In as much as the SED is controlled by the SED 
Politburo, and the latter is controlled by the Com- 
munist Party U.S.S.R. Politburo, the control 
of the latter over the entire Soviet Zone govern- 
ments is established. 

SED control of the Chamber of States was guar- 
anteed by the postponement of the autumn 1949 
elections to the state legislatures. As a result the 
state legislatures elected delegates to the Chamber 
of States in proportion to previous (1946) party 
representation in the state legislatures. It is be- 
lieved that in 1949 the SED could have obtained 
only a fraction of the former percentage of the vote 
if new elections to the state legislatures had been 
held during the past autumn, as originally sched- 
uled. 

Another unconstitutional device used to insure 
Soviet and SED control is the secret police, both 
Russian and German, safely in the control of re- 
liable party members. 
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Normal free elections assuming a free competi- 
tive election campaign among freely admitted 
political parties with reasonably fair access to the 
media of election propaganda and equality of 
police protection, would break the SED monopoly 
of political control in the Soviet Zone. For this 
reason it is not expected that such an election will 
be held. 

However, if the election is held as promised on 
Oct. 15, 1950, it will likely resemble the Nazi and 
Communist type, distinguished by inability to vote 
for alternate, freely admitted and competing 
parties or candidates, unequal accessibility to me- 
dia of campaign propaganda, lack of freedom in 
campaigning, unequal police protection. 


Rare Mainz Psalter of 1457, Looted, 
Returned to U.S. Zone in Germany 
[Released to the press March 17] 


The Department of State announced today that 
the Mainz Psalter of 1457, one of the great cul- 
tural treasures of Germany, has been recovered 
in the United States by the United States Govern- 
ment and returned to the American Zone of Ger- 
many. The world-renowned book of Psalms, 
which was in the Saechische Landesbibliothek in 
Dresden (the State Library of Saxony), is the 
earliest example of printing in colors. It is val- 
ued at over a quarter of a million dollars. It was 
shipped to Germany on March 13, 1950, on the 
plane which carried John J. McCloy, United States 
High Commissioner, back from a brief visit to the 
United States. 

The Psalter was probably looted from the war- 
time repository of the Dresden Library and then 
disappeared from view. Passing through trade 
channels, it was illegally imported into the United 
States and was discovered in New York City by 
United States Government authorities. It was 
recovered and has been returned to Germany under 
the international agreement of July 8, 1946, which 
was formulated by the United States, the United 
Kingdom, and France to carry forward the 
program of the recovery of missing works of art 
dispersed during the war. Almost all of the Euro- 
pean nations are participating in the agreement. 

The book will remain in the temporary trustee- 
ship of the High Commissioner’s office pending 
final return to German ownership. Plans for its 
display to the public will be announced later. 

The United States Government through its 
Monuments, Fine Arts, and Archives officers has 
already recovered and restored to Allied nations 
a half million objects of art and 4 million books; 
and all the public collections in the American zone 
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have been returned to German museums, universi- 
ties, and libraries. 

The Gutenberg Bible, the forerunner of the 
Mainz Psalter, was printed before August 1456, 
and is usually dated about 1454 or 1455. Some 
of the 45 existing copies of the Gutenberg Bible 
were printed in both red and black. A priceless 
example of the Gutenberg Bible in two an is in 
the Library of Congress. 

The Mainz Psalter of 1457 is 1214 inches by 
1614 inches. One hundred and twenty-one pages 
of the 175 are printed; the remainder contain 
hand-lettering. It is a book of the greatest rarity 
and importance as there are only ten copies in 
existence. It was the first book to be printed in 
three colors: red, blue, and black on vellum. The 
colors appear in the beautiful, wood-cut, initial 
letter of the first word of the Psalms. 

The original binding of the Psalter is stamped 
with fillets and fleurs de lis with five large brass 
bosses on the front and back covers. The binding 
has been rebacked in the past with white leather 
of the sixteenth century. There are other signs 
of early use in the Dresden copy since many of 
the vellum leaves are worn and discolored. 

The Mainz Psalter was also the first book to con- 
tain the names of the printers: Johann Fust, a 
citizen of Mainz, and Peter Schoeffer of Gerns- 
heim, both of whom were colleagues of Gutenberg. 
It was probably printed in Mainz, Germany, from 
which town it takes its name. 

It is also the first book to carry a colophon and 
the day of printing which was on the Vigil of 
the Feast of the Assumption or August 14 in 1457. 

At the end of many of the Psalms in the Mainz 
Psalter, there is music, the notes and staff sup- 
plied in manuscript, as well as additional liturgi- 
cal material used in the singing of the services in 
the diocese of Mainz. 


Corrections 


Communists Take U. S. Property in China —In 
the Buttetin of January 23, 1950, page 121, right- 
hand column 37th line, should read “Communica- 
tion dated January 10, 1950, from” rather than 
“January 9”; page 122, left-hand column, 26th 
line, should read “Communication dated January 
9, 1950, from” rather than “January 10.” 


World Agriculture Looks to FAO for Leader- 
ship.—In the Buttetin of January 23, 1950, page 
131, left-hand column, second paragraph under 
“Scale of Contributions”, it is stated that the new 
scale would assess the United States 27.17 percent. 
The correct figure is 27.10 percent. 


Kremlin Recognizes Communist Movement in 
Indochina.—In the Buuietin of February 13, 
1950, page 244, left-hand column, the heading 
reads “Kremlin Recognizes Communist Movement 
in Indonesia”, which should read “Indochina.” 
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U.S. International Air Policies 


ANNUAL REPORT TO THE PRESIDENT 
BY THE AIR COORDINATING COMMITTEE, 1949! 


INTRODUCTORY STATEMENT 


The Air Coordinating Committee (ACC) was 
established on March 27, 1945. The end of World 
War II was less than 6 months away and basic 
questions concerning the future of the aviation 
industry were already being raised. As these 
problems daily became more pressing, it was clear 
to a number of high officials that immediate steps 
must be taken to assure the Government of a sound, 
well coordinated aviation policy if the Nation’s 
air strength was to be maintained. The commit- 
tee concept, as a means of consolidating the views 
of the several Government agencies involved in 
air matters, was advanced and accepted, and the 
Air Coordinating Committee, as a result, estab- 
lished. In the 5 years which have followed, these 
agencies within the Committee have worked to- 
gether in the development and support of a na- 
tional policy for aviation. 

Specifically, the Committee’s mission is the 
coordination of Government-wide aviation policy 
and the development of agreements among mem- 
ber agencies. In order to achieve this objective, 
the Committee examines a wide range of polic 
matters—economic, technical, and osd-aphieh 
concern national and international aviation. The 
Committee’s organization has purposely been kept 
flexible to meet the changing conditions of the field. 
Its present membership leoedion the Departments 
of State, Defense, Treasury, Post Office, and Com- 
merce, the Civil Aeronautics Board, and the 
Bureau of the Budget (nonvoting). The repre- 
sentatives of these agencies who sit on the top 
policy committee of the ACC are the Government’s 
chief aviation spokesmen. Among them are the 
Deputy Secretary of Defense, the Under Secre- 
taries of State, Treasury, and Commerce, the As- 
sistant Postmaster General, the Chairman of the 
Civil Aeronautics Board, and an Assistant Direc- 
tor of the Bureau of the Budget. Technical and 
administrative men in a wide variety of fields 
make up the subcommittees which provide initial 


* Bxcerpts from H. doc. 476, 8ist Cong., 2d sess. 
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study and coordination of a problem before it is 
referred to the higher level. 

Aviation policy matters are submitted to the 
ACC by individual Federal departments and agen- 
cies, States and other non-Federal jurisdictions, 
the aviation industry, and the United States rep- 
resentative to the International Civil Aviation 
Organization (Icao). These matters are then 
referred to an ACC committee or subcommittee or 
one of the member agencies for study and analysis 
and the preparation of a position which will be 
acceptable to the member agencies and carried out 
by them. The coordination of all interested areas 
of the Government is in this fashion facilitated. 


Summary of Major Activities of 1949 


There are two general areas of Air Coordinating 
Committee activity. One area involves matters 
of domestic and the other matters of international 
air policy. In most cases the areas are overlap- 
ping and this arbitrary classification is used pri- 
marily to facilitate discussion. 

In the field of domestic aviation programs, the 
work of the Committee has included three major 
problems. The first of these consisted in the co- 
ordination of (1) operating requirements and pri- 
orities for the Sovthonnnaat of new equipment for 
air navigation and the traffic control; (2) plans for 
installation of new equipment for such purposes; 
and (3) plans for new traffic control procedures. 

As a second project the Committee has been 
working on a mobilization plan of the Nation’s 
civil air resources which could be invoked in the 
event of a national emergency. This has been 
undertaken through a delegation of authority 
from the National Security Resources Board, 
which has asked for recommendations in several 
specific areas of aviation activity. A report on 
the key elements of the mobilization planning of 
the aircraft manufacturing industry has already 
been submitted to the NSRB and other plans are 
in the process of development for the civil air 
transport industry. 
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The third problem of domestic air policy has 
been that of aircraft prototype construction. The 
ability of private industry to finance a civil trans- 
port prototype aircraft, especially of the new jet- 
propelled type, is a question of current signifi- 
cance. The Air Coordinating Committee has been 
studying this problem during 1949 and is still 
exploring it with a view to developing a possible 
solution. 

In addition to these three major areas of domes- 
tic air policy, the Committee has been engaged in 
other more routine activities, such as coordinating 
the use of airspace and investigating more efficient 
methods of obtaining useful meteorological data. 

Ever since its establishment, the Committee has 
been involved in the coordination of governmental 
aviation opinion necessary to the formulation of 
United States policy in issues before the Inter- 
national Civil Aviation Organization. Since 
Icao, with a membership of 57 nations, is a spe- 
cialized agency of the United Nations, and since 
aviation is one of the major means of interna- 
tional contact, the ACC’s participation in these 
matters has become one of its most important 
assignments, 

The Committee’s activity in the international 
aviation field has been centered in five general 
areas. The first of these involves the multitudi- 
nous financial problems of international aviation. 
The member agencies of the Committee have 
endeavored to arrive at a unified policy of such 
re song as the financial support be the United 
States with other countries of international air- 
navigation facilities, airports, and ocean station 
vessels that provide weather information, search 
and rescue assistance, and air navigation aids. 
The Committee has also considered preliminary 
studies in the determination of the economic prin- 
ciples to be applied in fixing charges for the use of 
international airports. Other financial burdens 
to aviation, such as double taxation and inequita- 
ble insurance requirements, have also been the sub- 
ject of studies, and recommendations have been 
made to break down these barriers to international 
air commerce. In the field of foreign grants and 
loans, the Committee has advised both the Eco- 
nomic Cooperation Administration and _ the 
Export-Import Bank when aviation problems 
have been considered by these agencies. 

The work of the Air Coordinating Committee 
has continued in 1949 in the all-important area of 
international cooperation for air safety. Three 
additional annexes to the Convention on Inter- 
national Civil Aviation, bearing directly on the 
problem of international air safety, were adopted 
by the Icao Council. In general these annexes 
deal with the operation of aircraft in scheduled 
international air service, aircraft nationality and 
registration marks, and the airworthiness of air- 
craft. The member agencies of the Committee 
are presently engaged in the implementation and 
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enforcement of these important annexes to the 
end that air safety —— the world will 
become an even greater reality. 

Important progress was also made during the 

ear in the removal of much of the red tape which 
es traditionally been associated with inter- 
national air travel. Government agencies have 
been working together in the Committee from the 
start to attain tangible results in this area. Much 
of this work has dealt with Icao proposals on the 
subject which in May culminated in annex 9 to 
the Chicago Convention. This annex was de- 
clared in effect in September and member nations 
were requested to implement it by March 1, 1950. 
The United States Government is now working 
on the implementation of this agreement. In 
addition to those concerned directly with aviation 
are the Government bureaus responsible for the 
inspection of passengers and freight arriving in 
this country. When the provisions of the annex 
have been put into practice, an important step will 
have been taken in lowering the many man-made 
barriers to the free flow of international air 
commerce. 

The United States also participated in the work 
on multilateral agreements or conventions affect- 
ing various phases of international air commerce. 
A convention relating to the international recogni- 
tion of rights in aircraft was adopted by the Icao 
Assembly in June 1948, and ratified by the United 
States as a treaty on August 30,1949. This action 
culminated several years of work and international 
negotiations which were begun before the creation 
of the ACC but in which the United States posi- 
tions in the later and more productive stages were 
formulated in the Committee. During the past 
year the ACC has provided the means for obtain- 
ing a coordinated United States position for use 
at meetings of the Icao Legal Committee in dis- 
cussions concerning the revision of the Rome Con- 
vention, which covers damage by aircraft engaged 
in international operations to persons or property 
on the surface of the earth. Several other con- 
ventions in various stages of negotiation are dis- 
cussed in greater detail in another section of this 
report. 

inally, the Committee has continued to co- 
ordinate the United States civil air policy in 
occupied nations such as Germany. 

Most of the work of the Air Coordinating Com- 
mittee is of a continuing nature, involving not 
only the original formulation of a coordinated air 
policy in these many fields, but also its ultimate 
implementation and enforcement through the ap- 
propriate Federal agencies. Progress in some 
instances has been slow and subject to the diffi- 
culties which beset the formulation of sound policy 
where there are few precedents to follow. Never- 
theless, the Committee feels that it has served and 
will in the future serve as a useful administrative 
device in making a difficult job easier and more 
productive. 
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INTERNATIONAL AIR POLICY 


The international air policies which are 
followed by the United States Government are 
an important phase of our foreign policy. For 
this reason the work of the Air Coordinating Com- 
mittee in assuring full support and coordination 
of the policy eventually advanced by the Depart- 
ment of State on behalf of this Government con- 
tinues to be one of its major assignments. 


Financial Problems of International Aviation 


The navigation facilities, airports, and long- 
range aircraft required in international aviation 
represent large capital investments and involve 
heavy maintenance and operational expenses. As 
a result, the cost of supporting them are frequently 
shared, sometimes by the nations using them, 
sometimes within a nation by governmental and 
private interests. Among the more important of 
international projects on which the Committee has 
worked during 1949 are the following: 


U. S. SUPPORT OF INTERNATIONAL AIR SERVICES 


The postwar conversion of international air 
transportation from military to civil status raised 
many questions concerning the continued opera- 
tion of the airports and air navigation facilities 
which had been constructed during the war to sup- 
port the global air operations of the armed serv- 
ices. The desired goal, of course, is for each coun- 
try to finance and pute the necessary interna- 
tional airports and facilities in its territory with- 
out outside financial assistance insofar as this may 
be a practical possibility. In some cases, however, 
it was immediately obvious that the countries in- 
volved had neither the economic ability nor the in- 
ternational air commerce sufficient to warrant their 
support of adequate facilities. This problem was 
me my A acute in countries such as Iceland 
which, because of its location, provided an im- 
portant operational stop, as well as communica- 
tions and navigational facilities for flights cross- 
ing the North Atlantic. Wherever possible, the 
solution of this problem is being worked out 
through a program of joint contributions from 
those countries whose aircraft use the particular 
facilities. Such financial arrangements have been 
formulated under the auspices of the International 
Civil Aviation Organization. The Committee 
provided the means for developing interagency 
positions which guided the United States delega- 
tions at three such Icao conferences on joint financ- 
ing and operation of air navigation services held 
in London from April 20 to May 12, 1949. 

One of these conferences dealt with the provi- 
sion of long-range navigational aids and weather 
services in Greenland and the Faroe Islands, both 
territories of Denmark. An agreement was 
reached at this conference providing for the reim- 
bursement of Denmark for certain past services 
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rendered, the reduction of the number of weather 
stations required in Greenland for future opera- 
tions, and a basis for the future financial assess- 
ment of the countries involved in utilizing the par- 
ticular services. 

Another conference dealt with the improvement 
of services and facilities at the international El- 
linikon Airport located at Athens, Greece. No 
agreement was reached at this conference among 
the nations involved although certain recommen- 
dations were made for action by the Icao Council. 

The third and perhaps most important of the 
conferences dealt with the problem of financing 
ocean-station vessels in the North Atlantic. These 
ships are located at sea, usually at points along 
the most heavily traveled air routes. They pro- 
vide air navigation and weather services as well 
as search and rescue service in the event of acci- 
dent. An agreement was reached at this confer- 
ence which resulted in a reduction of the total 
number of such ships operated by all nations, and 
the number operated by the United States was re- 
duced from 21 to 14. The use of international 
cost-sharing agreements in providing safe, reliable 
air transportation on a fair and reasonable basis 
to those nations whose carriers are engaged in in- 
ternational air commerce is, therefore, important 
to the future of international aviation. 


CHARGES FOR THE USE OF INTERNATIONAL AIRPORTS 


Once the international airports have been pro- 
vided, there still remains the question of equi- 
table charges for the use of these facilities. Dur- 
ing 1949 the members of the Air Coordinating 
Committee, after consultation with air lines, air- 
port operators, and other interested parties, agreed 
on a statement of recommended principles to be 
used in determining such charges. This state- 
ment forms the basis for further intensive work 
by the Committee in the development of policy 
guidance for the United States representative at 
meetings of Icao, where the subject is under con- 
sideration. 

The agreement reached through the Committee 
on an acceptable solution to this problem will also 
prove of value in the determination of national 
policy with respect to federally owned interna- 
tional airports outside of the continental United 
States. For example, the Committee has been 
asked by the Civil Aeronautics Administration 
to consider, in the light of these principles, the 
proposed charges to be levied on various carriers 
which utilize the island bases in the Pacific now 
operated by the CAA. 


FOREIGN GRANTS AND LOANS 


The Air Coordinating Committee during 1949 
has furnished advice to the Economic Cooperation 
Administration and the Export-Import Bank 
when these agencies have considered direct grants 
or loans to foreign corporations and governments 
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engaged in various phases of aviation activity. 
The Committee has in such cases provided both of 
these governmental agencies with a means of ob- 
taining an accurate cross section of this Govern- 
ment’s international air policy as it relates to spe- 
cific projects which they have considered. 


FINANCIAL BURDENS IN INTERNATIONAL AIR COMMERCE 


Most international air lines ——_ into many 
foreign states and territories. Such wide-spread 
operations often expose the carrier, the passengers, 
and cargo to unfair burdens of multiple and dis- 
criminatory taxation as well as to burdensome re- 
quirements for insurance coverage. Before the 
advent of the airplane, these problems were not 
nearly so complex and were normally handled by 
means of bilateral agreements and treaties among 
the nations. The air age, however, has brought 
with it a need for more thorough multilateral ac- 
tion, particularly with respect to taxation. 
Through the Air Coordinating Committee the re- 
sponsible agencies have been able to agree on the 
policy this country should follow in pressing for 
early agreement on these problems among the na- 
tions which constitute the International Civil 
Aviation Organization. 

Resolutions were drafted during 1949 which 
recommended that the member nations of Icao 
should grant reciprocal exemptions from taxation 
of the fuel and lubricants used on international 
flights. In effect, the United States would not 
tax the fuel and lubricants taken on board the air- 
craft of air lines of other nations which enter this 
country in return for similar exemptions to United 
States carriers serving other countries. The Air 
Transport Committee of Icao is endeavoring to 
achieve adoption of this and similar resolutions 
with respect to transportation taxes and taxes on 
airline property and income. 

Most of the above financial problems in inter- 
national aviation involve questions of policy af- 
fecting more than one governmental department 
or agency. In all these cases the Air Coordinat- 
ing Committee provides a convenient administra- 
tive means whereby the problems can be brought 
up for discussion and a consistent policy formu- 
lated which will express the views of all interested 
agencies and departments. 


International Cooperation for Air Safety 


Almost any hour of the day or night finds air- 
craft of many nations arriving and departing 
from both large and small international airports 
of the world. To control the movement of these 

lanes with safety and precision requires a high 

egree of international cooperation. This has 
been taken into account in the development of 
United States air policy. 

The most significant means for achieving co- 
ra in international aviation is provided by 
the International Civil Aviation Organization. 
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When final agreement has been reached among the 
many nations of the world with regard to a specific 
element of air safety, this agreement is normally 
reflected in the “annexes” to the Convention on 
International Aviation, which is the basic charter 
of Icao. 1949 saw the adoption by the Icao Coun- 
cil of three additional annexes directly involving 
the regularity and safety of air transportation. 
These were: 


Annex 6—Operation of Aircraft—Scheduled 
International Air Services; 

Annex 7—Aircraft Nationality and Registra- 
tion Marks; 

Annex 8—Airworthiness of Aircraft. 


During the negotiations which led to the adop- 
tion of Ties annexes, the Air Coordinating Com- 
mittee provided the United States delegation to 
Icao with guidance as to the technical provisions 
which would be acceptable to the many and varied 
aviation interests of this country. 

Such annexes, however, are ax as valid as their 
implementation and enforcement. Once the an- 
nex is adopted, it becomes the duty of the Govern- 
ment agencies concerned to provide effective 
United States action in these two important areas 
as far as practicable. Such agencies are presently 
engaged, through the ACC, in working out various 
aspects of these problems with regard to the an- 
nexes already adopted. 

Work is also continuing in the ACC on new 
annexes relating to air safety, which are due to 
come up for discussion in Icao and possible adop- 


‘ tion during 1950. Annex 10, which deals with 


aeronautical telecommunications, is an example. 
Other annexes on air routes, aerodromes and 
ground aids; aircraft-accident investigations; air- 
traffic services; and search and rescue are also 
pending. 

The attainment of the necessary international 
cooperation for air safety is, therefore, a continu- 
ing process of adoption, amendment as necessary 
from time to time, implementation and enforce- 
ment. 


Facilitation of International Air Travel 


Many an international air traveler has ques- 
tioned the wisdom of hurtling across the seas and 
continents in a few hours only to spend a number 
of equally valuable hours in complying with the 
complex procedures associated with travel from 
one country to another. The question is equally 
applicable to the ever-increasing volume of air 
cargo which is moving over the international air 
routes of the world. ‘Throughout its short history 
the Air Coordinating Committee has served as a 
focal point for attack on this problem of simpli- 
fying international air travel. Although much 

rogress has been achieved to date, many prob- 
laa remain to be solved. 

In May 1949 the Council of Icao adopted an- 
nex 9 to its convention, setting forth certain stand- 
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ards and recommended practices with regard to 
the facilitation of international air transport. 
This annex is an attempt to remove or reduce many 
of the man-made barriers to the free flow of inter- 
national air trade. Its success, as is true with any 
subject of international action, depends upon its 
active implementation by the various states. The 
members of the Air Coordinating Committee late 
in 1949 went on record as favoring new or amended 
legislation and appropriations wherever necessary 
to carry out this annex, except where security is 
involved. 

The approval of annex 9 and a policy to support 
its principles is but one of many steps which this 
Government has taken to make international air 
travel easier. The full implementation of this 
policy will be a major achievement in removing 
the shackles from international air commerce. 
Only in this way can the airplane assume its 
rightful role as the fastest and most flexible in- 
strument of world commerce. 


International Legal Conventions 


Many of the common problems of international 
aviation are best solved through some form of 
multilateral agreement among the nations. These 
multilateral agreements, treaties, or conventions 
usually affect the interests of many parties, such 
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as travelers, shippers, and air lines among others. 
In the formulation of the United States policy to 
guide the United States representatives who par- 
ticipate in the drafting of these conventions, the 
Committee provides an opportunity for the expres- 
sion of the views of all interested parties including 
Government departments and agencies as well as 
industrial organizations and private individuals. 
For several years the facilities of the Air Co- 
ordinating Committee have been effectively 
utilized in this manner. The conventions on 
which progress has been made during 1949 are as 
follows: 


THE MORTGAGE CONVENTION 


The International Convention on Recognition of 
Rights in Aircraft, known as the Mortgage Con- 
vention — by the Icao Assembly in 1948), 
was ratified as a treaty by the United States on 
August 30, 1949. In laymen’s language this con- 
vention means that the ratifying nations will 
recognize whatever security devices such as mort- 
gages, conditional sales, etc., for the financing of 
air-line equipment are valid in the country of 
the plane’s registry. In other words, if a na- 
tional of a given country has a claim against a 
foreign air line operating into that country his 
— to satisfy his claim through seizure and sale 
of the aircraft may be exercised only after the 
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satisfaction of any outstanding financial obliga- 
tions on the aircraft validly recorded in the coun- 
try of the plane’s registry. 

The Air Coordinating Committee’s role in the 
achievement of the approval of this convention 
dates back to its first year, 1945. Since that time 
it has facilitated the centralization and formula- 
tion of United States policies with regard to this 
convention at all steps of the intervening negotia- 
tions. Now that the convention has been ratified 
by the United States, the members of the Com- 
mittee are presently engaged in drafting imple- 
menting legislation which will be recommended 
to Congress early this year. 


ROME CONVENTION 


The Members of the Air Coordinating Commit- 
tee during 1949 prepared the United States posi- 
tion to be presented at Icao Legal Committee 
meetings where there was to be consideration of 
possible revisions to the Rome Convention, which 
covers damage by aircraft to persons or property 
on the surface of the earth. In preparing this pre- 
liminary policy the Air Coordinating Committee 
has pc for and taken into pati Rae a the 
advice of air law experts, air lines, private pilots 
and aircraft owners, insurance and bank interests, 
and airport operators as well as others whose 
interests are directly involved. If a text of a con- 
vention on this subject is adopted by Icao, the 
interested Government agencies will prepare, in 
the ACC, the position of the executive branch of 
the United States Government toward ratification 
and in doing so will develop any needed policy 
determinations after consultation with these var- 
ious United States interests. 


OTHER CONVENTIONS 


The machinery of the Air Coordinating Com- 
mittee has also been utilized in formulating United 
States policy in connection with two other interna- 
tional legal conventions. The first of these in- 
volves the question of whether or not modifications 
are necessary in the Warsaw Convention of 1929, 
which covers the liability of the operator of an 
aircraft for injury or death of a passenger and 
loss or damage to cargo. Among the more im- 
portant issues is the question of an upward re- 
vision of the liability limits set by the original 
convention. 

A second convention which has been studied in 
the Committee involves the precautionary attach- 
ment of aircraft. This convention was signed by 
the United States in Rome in 1933 but never rati- 
fied. Briefly the intent of this convention is to 
prevent the interruption of air service by the legal 
attachment of aircraft provided that certain condi- 
tions, such as posting of adequate bond, are met. 

In addition, the Committee is working to develop 
a coordinated United States policy relating to the 
problems involved in rendering assistance to air- 
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craft in distress on land or at sea, which may 
eventually result in the drafting of a convention. 


Civil Aviation Policy in Germany 


The policy for civil aviation in Germany as for 
other occupied areas is under continuous observa- 
tion by the Air Coordinating Committee to insure 
the necessary flexibility in accordance with chang- 
es conditions. 

arly in 1947 the Air Coordinating Committee 
undertook the development of a United States civil 
aviation policy for Germany. Fundamental rec- 
ognition was given in this policy to the important 
part air transportation would play in the reinte- 
ration of Germany into the European economy. 

t the same time, however, security interests dic- 
tated that the air service be restricted to the mini- 
mum required for economic recovery and that it 
be provided only by American carriers or those 
of other friendly countries operating into and out 
of the United States zone of Germany on interna- 
tional routes. In addition, German nationals were 
prohibited from engaging in aviation activities ex- 
cept in certain specified categories in which they 
would be under the direct supervision of allied 
personnel, 

In 1948 agreement was reached with the British 
on a policy for German civil aviation substantially 
identical with the position developed by the Air 
Coordinating Committee. 1949 saw the coordi- 
nation of aviation policy for the three western 
zones of Germany by agreement with the French 
along similar lines. Thus with the establishment 
of the Federal Republic of Germany and the or- 
ganization of the Allied High Commission, the 
a with respect to civil aviation is uniform. 

n 1949 the Military Security Board approved the 
employment of German nationals as air-traffic- 
control operators. This is in accordance with the 
view of the Committee which in 1949 approved a 
modification of the policy to allow German na- 
tionals to establish, maintain, and operate civil 
airports and air-navigation facilities subject to the 
control of the High Commission. 


International Civil Aviation Organization 


During 1949 positions on the items on the agenda 
of the third annual assembly of Icao were pre- 

ared and coordinated in the Air Coordinating 
Comauitten At this meeting, which was held in 
Montreal, Canada, in June, the United States 
urged that increased emphasis be placed on con- 
solidating and carrying out the policies and pro- 

rams already approved by the assembly and the 

ouncil. It was the United States = that 
by such action the Organization would realistically 
face the fact that many of the member states, while 
supporting Icao, were having difficulties of their 
own in carrying out the large number of recom- 
mendations made by the Organization. A reduc- 
tion in the budget allocated to new programs was 
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also made possible by this proposal which was 
actively supported by a majority of the member 
states and adopted ie the assembly. Nearly a 
seo later, it is evident that considerable progress 
as been made in accomplishing this objective. 

Members of the Air Coordinating Committee 
are presently engaged in planning for United 
States participation in the fourth Icao assembly, 
which will be held in Montreal in mid-1950. This 
assembly will be of great importance since it will 
consider —— of a policy nature which have 
developed during the course of 2 years since the 
last full-scale assembly meeting in Geneva, Swit- 
zerland, in 1948. 

In addition to coordinating the development 





INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCES AND MEET- 
INGS HELD DURING 1949, FOR WHICH 
UNITED STATES POSITIONS WERE DEVEL- 
OPED IN WHOLE OR IN PART IN THE AIR 
COORDINATING COMMITTEE 


Jan.4to Jan.10_.___ Special Teletypewriter - Tele - 
printer Meeting—Montreal. 

Jan. 11 to Feb. 26__ Communications Division 

(Com)—Montreal. 

Jan. 17 to Feb. 14__._ Special Administrative Confer- 
ence on Loran (ItTu)— 
Geneva. 

Feb. 8 to Mar. 14___ Operations Division (Ops)— 
Montreal. 

Feb. 22 to Mar. 29_. Airworthiness Division 

(AtrR)—Montreal. 

Mar. 22 to Apr. 12_. Afriean-Indian Ocean Regional 
Air Navigation Meeting— 
London. 

Apr. 11 to Apr.14._._. North Atlantic Met—Com Meet- 
ing—London. 

Apr. 19 to May 12___ Noram Meeting—Montreal. 

Apr. 20 to May 12___ Joint Support Conferences— 

London: 

(A) Second Conference on 
Icao North Atlantic Ocean 
Stations. 

(B) Icao Conference on Air 
Navigation Services: 
Greenland and the Faroes. 

(C) Icao Conference on Air 
Navigation Services: 
Greece. 

Apr. 26 to May 14__- ee Frequency Meeting— 

aris. 

May 5to May 18___. Informal Icao Meeting re VHF 
Channel Utilization for Aero- 
nautical Communications 
within Irv Region 2—Wash- 


ington, D.C. 
eee a Itvu Telegraph Conference— 
Paris. 

June 7 to June 20___ Third Icao Assembly—Mont- 
real. 

June 7 to June18__. Fourth Session Legal Commit- 
tee—Montreal. 

ge RSE er ea Haitian-U.S. Government Meet- 


ing on Transmission of 
Weather Reports from Port- 
au-Prince, Haiti to San 
Juan—Port-au-Prince. 

Nov. 1 to Dec. 2__.. AGa Division—Montreal. 

Nov. 8 to Dec. 9____ Special Eu-Med Communica- 
tions Meeting—Paris. 

















of United States positions to be presented at the 
annual assemblies, the Committee serves a similar 
function in preparing United States policies for 
the extended sessions of the Council, its Air Navi- 
gation Commission, and its committees of Council, 

The Committee’s role in the participation of the 
United States in the International Civil Aviation 
Organization is summarized in the second report 
of the representative of the United States to this 
Organization as follows: 


The Air Coordinating Committee of the United States 
continues to be the domestic mainspring of successful par- 
ticipation by the United States in all of the representative 
bodies of Icao. It is functioning efficiently, effectively, 
and well in the coordination of initial positions to be taken 
by the United States and is taking on increasing im- 
portance in the work of implementation by United States 
Federal agencies of the agreements reached in IcAo. 


Thus, the formulation of the United States po- 
sitions, and assistance in implementation by the 
United States of actions adopted by the Interna- 
tional Civil Aviation Organization continue to be 
a most important part of the activity of the Air 
Coordinating Committee. 


AIR COORDINATING COMMITTEE 
ORGANIZATION 


At the end of its first 5 years of service, it would 
appear desirable to review the organization of the 
Air Coordinating Committee with a view toward 
evaluating its success in accomplishing the mission 
and responsibility with which it was entrusted. 
The scope and terms of reference of the Commit- 
tee are broad. The Executive order which estab- 
lished the Committee on its present basis author- 
ized it to coordinate Federal air policy as 
determined by the many interested Government 
agencies. More specifically, it was authorized 
to— 


examine aviation problems and developments affecting 
more than one participating agency; develop and recom- 
mend integrated policies to be carried out and actions 
to be taken by the participating agencies or by any other 
Government agency charged with responsibility in the 
aviation field; and, to the extent permitted by law, co- 
ordinate aviation activities of such agencies except activi- 
ties relating to the exercise of quasi-judicial function. 


It was further authorized to— 


consult with Federal interagency boards and committees 
concerned in any manner with aviation activities; and 
consult with the representatives of the United States to 
the International Civil Aviation Organization and recom- 
mend to the Department of State general policy directives 
and instructions for the guidance of the said repre 
sentatives. 


The mission and responsibility of the Air Co- 
ordinating Committee is spelled out here to 
emphasize the broad scope of its responsibilities 
as well as the complications of its task. With so 
many agencies of the Government vitally con- 
cerned in matters of air policy, necessity dictated 
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the formation of some type of coordinating agenc 
if such air policy were to be sound and unified. 
It is felt that this nonstatutory executive com- 
mittee represents an effective way of achieving 
this goal. 

Throughout its history the organization of the 
Air Coordinating Committee has been kept pur- 
posely flexible to meet the everchanging needs of 
the aviation industry as well as to provide the 
most efficient administrative machinery to accom- 
plish the Committee’s task. The recommenda- 
tions of the Committee serve as guidance for those 
agencies directly concerned. Since the Commit- 
tee operates on the principle of unanimous vote, 
the policy which it finally approves is supported 
fully by the participating agencies. Such a sys- 
tem inevitably involves compromise but does 
assure a unified air policy for the Nation. If the 
Committee is unable to reach a unanimous deci- 
sion and the matter is of sufficient importance, 
it is referred to the President for decision. 

The Air Coordinating Committee employs a 
system of standing committees (divisions), panels, 
subcommittees, and special-purpose committees 
to perform its work—all with varying degrees of 
a a All major policy decisions are 
made by the members of the Committee. In 
limited cases, however, where it is consistent with 
sound administration, direct authority to take 
final ACC action has been conferred upon certain 
committees, panels, or subcommittees. A list of 
the present standing committees, panels, subcom- 
mittees, and usiah-wexeene committees, as well 
as a basic organization chart, is included among 
the appendixes of this report. 

It can readily be seen that the type of organiza- 
tion described above is easily expansible or con- 
tractible in accordance with need. For example, 
not long after its establishment, the Air Coordi- 
nating Committee realized the importance of 
obtaining the viewpoint of the aircraft manufac- 
turing and air-transport industries as well as those 
of other — air interests. Accordingly, an 
Aviation Industry Advisory Panel and later a 
State-Local Advisory Panel were created to keep 
the Committee informed as to the recommenda- 
tions of these non-Federal interests on matters of 
national air policy. 

The Committee employs a small permanent sec- 
retariat under the direction of an executive sec- 
retary to achieve continuity and administrative 
handling of its functions. 


Organization Changes, 1949 


The Air Coordinating Committee during 1949 
revised its organization to meet the needs of the 
aviation industry and its member agencies as well 
as to insure the highest degree of efficiency. A 
study by the Committee of its operation resulted 
In the establishment of the alternate members as a 
functioning component within the top Committee 
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ACC MEMBERS 


(Membership, December 31, 1949) 


Chairman: Joseph J. O’Connell, Jr. 
Executive Secretary : Charles O. Cary 


James E. Webb, Under Secretary of State 

Stephen Early, Deputy Secretary of Defense 

E. H. Foley, Jr., Under Secretary of the Treasury 

Paul Aiken, Assistant Postmaster General 

C. V. Whitney, Under Secretary of Commerce 

Joseph J. O’Connell, Jr., Chairman, Civil Aeronau- 
tics Board 

J. Weldon Jones, Assistant Director in Charge of 
Fiscal Division, Bureau of the Budget (nonvoting) 











with authority to act for it in certain policy mat- 
ters. Previously the alternates had served on the 
Air Coordinating Committee only in the absence 
of the regular members. The alternate members 
now have the primary responsibility for the co- 
ordination and review of all matters affecting 
international civil aviation, particularly the 
participation of the United States in the In- 
ternational Civil Aviation Organization. The 
alternate members, in addition to primary respon- 
sibility for international matters, may also be 
delegated certain other authority by the top Com- 
mittee. This reorganization, it is felt, should 
serve both to expedite the Committee’s work and 
to assure the highest practical policy review of 
many matters which come before the Committee. 

Because of a change in emphasis in its assign- 
ments, the Industrial Division has been redesig- 
nated as the Resources Division. This change 
recognizes the Division’s primary preoccupation 
with all matters of air mobilization planning 
rather than only those of the aircraft manufac- 
turing industry. To carry out the work of the 
Resources Division, which the National Security 
Resources Board has requested, three subcommit- 
tees of the Resources Division have been created, 
namely, Air Transport Mobilization, Airport 
Mobilization, and Civil Aviation Services. There, 
designation of the Legal Subcommittee as the 
Legal Division gives it similar status to that of the 
other divisions. 

The membership of the Air Coordinating Com- 
mittee was reduced from seven to six during the 
past year with the designation by the President of 
a Department of Defense member to replace the 
previous two members from the Air Force and 
Navy. The new Defense member, the Deputy 
Secretary of Defense, represents not only the 
Navy and Air Force on the Committee but also 
the Department of the Army and such of the staff 
agencies of the Department of Defense as have 
an interest in the affairs of the Committee. 


CONCLUSION 


The year 1949 represents an important mile- 
stone in the history of the Air Coordinating 
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Committee. The five postwar years have been mo- 
mentous ones in the history of aviation. The Com- 
mittee has facilitated many of the important 

olicy making decisions during this period, and it 
is felt that this has promoted a sounder domestic 
and international air policy. Early in 1948 the 
President’s Air Policy Commission appraised the 
work of the Committee in the following terms: 


The Air Coordinating Committee, as is evident from all 
the testimony presented to us, has served a useful and 
effective purpose. It should continue as the over-all co- 
ordinating agency in aviation matters of the Government. 


Many problems in the field of air policy have 
been decided, others are of a continuing nature, 
and still others remain a future unknown. The 
Air Coordinating Committee will approach these 
problems with the objective of establishing a uni- 
fied, sound, and integrated air policy for the 
United States. 


Tuna Convention With 
Costa Rica Enters Into Force 


[Released to the press March 3} 


The Convention between the United States and 
Costa Rica for the establishment of an Inter- 
American Tropical Tuna Commission, signed at 
Washington on May 31, 1949, entered into force 
today upon the exchange by representatives of the 
two countries of the respective instruments of 
ratification. 

This Convention is the result of increasing evi- 
dence during recent years that the United States 
and Costa Rica should undertake cooperative sci- 
entific investigation of the yellowfin and skipjack 
tuna in the waters of the eastern Pacific Ocean 
fished by nationals of the two countries, the kinds 
of fishes commonly used as bait in the tuna fish- 
eries, and other kinds of fish taken by tuna fishing 
vessels. The scientific information presently 
available is not sufficiently extensive to indicate 
whether or not tuna stocks are now in danger of 
depletion. Accordingly, the Convention has for 
its purpose the making of a joint study and the 
gathering and interpretation of factual informa- 
tion with a view to maintaining the populations of 
the fishes covered by the Convention at a level 
which will permit maximum utilization year after 
year without depletion. This will be done through 
a joint Commission composed of a United States 
section and a Costa Rican section. In as much as 
the fisheries concerned in the Convention present 
problems of interest to a number of countries be- 
sides the signatories, a provision was inserted mak- 
ing aceite alieena by other countries whose 
nationals participate in the fisheries involved. 

This Convention is similar to the conventions 


*For text of the Convention, see Department of State 
press release 400 of May 31, 1949. 
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between the United States and Canada regarding 
sockeye salmon and halibut, which were signed on 
May 26, 1930 and January 29, 1937, respectively, 
in that the objectives are to be attained through 
a Commission composed of representatives of both 
Governments and which shall have investigatory 
powers. Unlike the salmon and halibut commis- 
sions, however, the Inter-American Tropical Tuna 
Commission is a purely investigatory body, and 
any regulatory measures which are indicated by 
the study would have to be the subject of future 
negotiations between the two countries. 


English-Language Newspaper 
for Schools 


Something new in newspapers—an English lan- 
guage newspaper produced especially for German 
schools—made its appearance in Bremen in Jan- 
uary under the aegis of eight Bremen educators 
and journalists. 

Not only valuable as a means of teaching fault- 
less modern English, the World and Press aims 
to acquaint its readers with cultural developments, 
thought trends and the way of life in Anglo-Amer- 
ican countries. The six-page biweekly also pre- 
sents world-wide current events coverage with an 
eye to better understanding of the world and its 
people. 

Officials of the Education Branch, Public A ffairs 
Division, in Bremen, hailed the publication as a 
“unique development in teaching aids... . It 
offers teachers of social studies a fine opportunity 
to obtain information on current events. <A con- 
siderable number of favorable comments have al- 
ready been expressed by German educators. It is 
hoped that the newspaper eventually will be used 
in schools all over Germany.” 

The idea of World and Press originated with a 
young German journalist living in Bremen. 
Printed by the Carl Ed. Schuenemann KG, in 
Bremen, it is published every two weeks by the F. 
Eilers Publishing House, Bielefeld-Bremen. 
Copyrights have been secured from more than 200 
British and American newspapers and magazines, 
giving a wide selection of valuable world-wide 
reports, 

y agreement with Hamburg’s Radio Station 
NWDR, publication of the text of the English 
broadcast, “School of the Air,” has been arranged, 
enabling the student to read the text in his news- 

apers prior to or during the broadcast. It 1s 
ee a similar agreement can be reached with 
the South-German radio station, thereby offering 
young readers in south Germany the same oppor- 
tunity. 

In content and format, the newspaper resembles 
a typical German daily. Page one carries com- 
ment by a well-known journalist on a current prob- 
lem, a report on some recent event, and a roundup 
of world news. 
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Original articles, mostly editorials and com- 
ments by outstanding correspondents, are pre- 
sented on page two. Many of these offer excellent 
material for discussion in social studies classes. 
The same is true for page three, which offers 
graphs on the development of important problems, 
profile of a well-known personality and an article 
dealing with questions in the field of education or 
the arts. 

The major part of page four is devoted to the 
“School of the Air” mat ser followed by the 
feature page, dealing with modern life and top- 
flight short stories. Not even the “funnies” are 
overlooked : page six carries cartoons and carefully 
selected comic strips. Word explanations at the 
end of every article obviate the use of a dictionary. 

Progressive German educators in Bremen be- 
lieve this new school newspaper may well test 
the willingness of teachers to revise teaching meth- 
ods, and to apply modern techniques to meet the 
changed needs of youth. Subscription price for 
World and Press is DM 1.68 for three months, 
postage included. Orders may be placed through 
German post offices, 


U.S. Will Not Apply New Press Rates 
in Revised Telegraph Regulations 


[Released to the press March 7] 


This Government has taken the position that 
there should be no fixed ratio between rates for 
press telegrams and rates for ordinary telegrams 
and, consequently, will not apply the provisions of 
re eg 6, 7, and 10 (2) of article 75 of the 

elegraph regulations (Paris revision 1949). 
Reservations to this effect will be made at the time 
of ratification of the regulations. A communica- 
tion has been sent to the Secretary General of the 
International Telecommunication Union at 
Geneva asking him to notify the members of the 
Union emer a circular telegram that the United 
States will not apply the provisions pertaining to 
press rates and urges that other members not 
apply those provisions where it will result in an 
increase in press rates. 

The fixing of a ratio for rates for press tele- 
grams to the rates for ordinary telegrams is con- 
sidered to be an unsound practice. Press tele- 
grams by their very nature are more easily trans- 
mitted than ordinary telegrams, and telegraph 
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carriers have recognized this fact through their 
handling of press telegrams at lower rates. 
Furthermore, it is considered to be highly unde- 
sirable that any obstacle or limitation in the way 
of high press rates be placed on the free flow of 
news or the dissemination of information on which 
public opinion may be formed. 


Poland Withdraws From 
International Fund and Bank 


[Released to the press March 16] 


The action of the Polish Government in with- 
drawing from the International Monetary Fund 
and the International Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development is in line with previous steps 
taken by the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 
and certain of its satellites to withdraw from 
participation in specialized agencies of the United 
Nations. For example, the U.S.S.R., the Ukraine, 
Rumania, Bulgaria, Byelorussia, and Albania 
have ceased to participate in the work of the World 
Health Organization. Czechoslovakia has with- 
drawn from the Food and Agricultural Organiza- 
tion. Poland’s withdrawal from the World Bank 
and the Monetary Fund reduces that country’s 
points of contact with international organizations 
with Western powers in those organizations and, 
thus, serves the apparent purpose of the Kremlin 
further to isolate the countries of the Soviet orbit 
from the free world. 

The charges which have been made concerning 
the operations of the Bank and the Fund are com- 
pletely refuted by the records of those two institu- 
tions. They have served the international com- 
munity of nations with increasing effectiveness 
and in accordance with the international under- 
standings established in their articles of agree- 
ment. 

The United States, in accordance with obliga- 
tions accepted by all members, has taken an active 
interest in the many problems dealt with by these 
institutions, but it must reject emphatically the 
charge of their complete subservience to the dic- 
tates of American policy. Such a charge fails 
completely to recognize the nature of international 
cooperation and is most unfair to those many 
countries which have contributed constructively 
to the wisdom and effectiveness of these two 
institutions. 








Weapons of Peace for Mutual Defense! 


by James Bruce, Director of Mutual Defense Assistance Program 


“Dixmude’”’ Carries First Shipment of MDAP 


At the big Navy base of Norfolk, Virginia, there 
is moored a French warship, the aircraft carrier, 
Dizmude. The Diwmude has been loading carrier- 
type fighter planes and bombers to take home. 
This is the first of many shipments of United 
States military equipment—planes, tanks, rifles, 
ships, trucks, artillery—to be sent to help 
strengthen the defenses of Western Europe. 

These United States military supplies are going 
to friends of ours under an agreement with nations 
in Western Europe and in certain other parts of the 
world—an agreement called the Mutual Defense 
Assistance Program—the MDAP. The MDAP is 
in implementation of the principle of self-help and 
mutual aid which is embodied in article 3 of the 
North Atlantic Treaty. It is the result of very 
careful planning and consideration on the part 
of many people in all the countries invoived. 
These we A ne a concerned with ways to get perma- 
nent peace, and they believe that the concept of 
the North Atlantic Treaty and this program are 
the best practical means. If there were no threat 
of aggression in the world today, then our peace- 
loving and free countries would not have to build 
up their military defenses. But that is not the sit- 
uation today. The actions of the Soviet Union 
fall into a pattern of systematic and continuing ag- 
gression. To ignore that obvious pattern and do 
nothing about it would be an open invitation to the 
Soviets to persevere in their subversive criminal 
tactics. The only thing the leaders of the Soviet 
Union seem to understand is strength. I think 
most of you will agree that the chances for peace 
are far greater if we show that we can’t be bullied; 
and if we exhibit strength as a warning to anyone 
who thinks we can. The realities we face today 
make it necessary for us to follow a different ap- 
proach to peace from that we would have liked to 
follow. 

* An address made over the Columbia Broadcasting Sys- 


tem at Miami, Florida, on Mar. 13, 1950, and released to 
the press on the same date. 
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We all want security. The idea of sending mil- 
itary equipment to Europe is to help get that secu- 
rity. In the past, we waited for a war to start; 
only then did we act jointly with our natural 
friends to end it. Acting together for peace is 
new for us. We have come to realize that our 
own security depends on the security of our 
friends. It is obvious, I think, that the security 
of the United States would be in grave danger if 
Western Europe fell before an aggressor. The 
aircraft we loaded on the French carrier, Diwmude, 
at Norfolk mean as much protection for us and 
other free nations as for France. A common de- 
fense among countries in the same a geo- 
graphic area is the very essence of the North 
Atlantic Treaty. 


North Atlantic Countries Agree on Self-Help 


The North Atlantic Treaty, you’ve heard about 
before. It is a very simple thing. Twelve coun- 
tries have signed this pact. They are the United 
Kingdom, France, Italy, Portugal, Luxembourg, 
Belgium, the Netherlands, Denmark, Norway, Ice- 
land, Canada, and the United States. They re- 
affirmed their faith in the purposes and principles 
of the Charter of the United Nations and their 
determination to settle any disputes in which they 
may be involved by peaceful means in such a man- 
ner that international peace, security, and jus- 
tice, are not endangered. They then agreed to 
strengthen their free institutions and promote 
conditions which make for peaceful and friendly 
international relations. They agreed to strengthen 
their capacity to resist armed attack through 
self-help and mutual aid. They agreed that an 
attack on any of them would be considered an 
attack on all and that if such an attack occurred, 
each will take the measures it deems necessary to 
restore and maintain the security of the North 
Atlantic area. The treaty served notice to any 
potential aggressor that he would be confronted 
with the combined strength of all 12 nations and 
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that he could not win any war he might start. It 
also makes clear that these free nations cannot be 
divided and swallowed one by one. 

Now the bulk of the Mutual Defense Assistance 
a is direct implementation of the principle 
of self-help and mutual aid embodied in the treaty. 
In addition, aid will be given Greece and Turkey 
under the program as a continuation of our policy 
with regard to these countries. Also the Philip- 
pies, Korea, and Iran will benefit from the 


program. 


But how about these countries? Are they con- 
tributing anything to the mutual defense? Can 
they contribute anything? The Western Euro- 
pean countries have made encouraging progress in 
economic recovery. Their efforts toward building 
defensive strength can progress only as fast as 
their economic and financial position will allow. 
The military budgets carried right now by a num- 
ber of these countries show quite clearly that they 
are helping themselves toward security and do not 
rely on the United States to do the whole job for 
them. Furthermore, under the Mutual Defense 
Assistance Program the kind of aid we send is 
limited. Certainly, with that in mind, the West- 
ern European countries can’t rely on our help 
alone for their defense. 

There is no doubt that these nations want to con- 
tribute all they can toward working together. 
Even before the North Atlantic Treaty was con- 
cluded, five of the Western European nations got 
together in the Brussels pact to establish joint de- 
fense. That was in 1948. Britain, France, and 
the Benelux countries—Belgium, the Netherlands, 
and Luxembourg—created a structure for unified 
defense. The request for United States military 
aid was a joint request of the Brussels treaty coun- 
tries and that request was based on their single, 
coordinated defense effort. When the North At- 
lantic Treaty was signed last April, the area for 
joint action was widened. 


Strategy of Joint Defense 


The basis for the MDAP was recommendations 
agreed to by all 12 North Atlantic Treaty nations 
in the Council and Defense Committees for the 
integrated defense of the North Atlantic area. 

What is the strategy of this kind of joint de- 
fense? Does the strategy make sense? Under 
this joint defense committee there is a milita 
committee which includes the Chiefs of Staff. 
This Military Committee is responsible for many 
of the recommendations on strategy. I’m entirely 
confident in the ability of the Chiefs of Staff who 
had a very practical kind of experience in World 
War II. In the broadest sense, one could think 
of the strategy as being simply an over-all plan 
under which each nation’s resources would be used 
to best advantage. That idea has proven sound 
time and time again not only in military activities 
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but also in economic affairs. 

Questions are being asked about the value of 
MDAP weapons, shipments and strategy in the 
face of reports about the H-bomb. We’re living in 
a world where no one can know all the answers, 
and I don’t pretend to be able to tell you this or that 
will certainly happen. I can only give you a con- 
sidered opinion. First of all, there is a constant 
review and reevaluation of plans in the light of 
new developments. Those who are working on 
this program are fully conscious of the new prob- 
lems that come with new weapons, and their deci- 
sions are the result of careful consideration of all 
the problems involved. Secondly, while the possi- 
bility of a superbomb poses new problems it does 
not necessarily remove old ones. Overriding fear 
of a superbomb will get us nowhere, whereas con- 
stant effort to solve the problems as they face us 
is the only practical approach. 

I have heard the proposition that by open or 
other blitz by an aggressor the arms we send 
might be captured and used against us. That 
ag has been given serious consideration. 

e believe that under present circumstances that 
this is an unlikely contingency. There can of 
course be no absolute guarantee that the equipment 
we send may not be captured by an aggressor. It 
follows logically, then, that the possibility of 
our equipment being lost is a calculated risk that 
is inherent in the very nature of the situation. 


Financing Peace 


As a final question, can we, the United States, 
stand the expense of MDAP? There are two 
ways of looking at that. One can look at the 
figures, and they will show that $1,314,010,000 in 
direct grant aid is authorized for the program for 
the 12 months ending next June 30. billion 
dollars and more spent on mutual defense assist- 
ance is without question a heavy burden on all of 
us. Even so, it represents less than one-half of 
one percent of our national income. A more 
realistic way to look at the cost is to compare it 
with the cost of war. For each dollar spent on 
prevention, many, many more dollars would have 
to be spent on the cure. It seems to me that 
United States military assistance is, in that sense, 
an economical policy. 

Traditionally, we waste little time reckoning 
with costs in waging a war because the alternatives 
are only too clear. With serious thought on the 
alternatives and the situation right now, we can 
ill afford to argue that the cost is too burdensome. 
I’m sure the primary concern of all of us is 
whether and what the Mutual Defense As- 
sistance Program will contribute to peace. 
The best evidence available is that the Program 
will help to tip the scales in the direction of peace. 
I am confident that the people in our country and 
in other free nations would agree that it is far 
better to wage even a costly peace than a war of 
incalculable cost in blood as well as dollars. 
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INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS AND CONFERENCES 








U.S. Delegations to International Conferences 


International Tin Study Group 


The Department of State announced on March 
13 the following United States delegation to the 
fifth meeting of the International Tin Study 
Group, scheduled to convene at Paris, France, 
March 20: 


Chairman 


Clarence W. Nichols, Adviser, Economic Resources and 
Security Staff, Department of State 


Advisers 
Glion Curtis, Jr., United States Embassy, The Hague 


William Freeman, European Manager, Federal Supply 
Service, Paris, France 


Charles Merrill, Chief, Metal Economics Branch, Bureau 
of Mines, Department of the Interior. 


W. F. McKinnon, Associate Director, Office of Metals Re- 
serve, Reconstruction Finance Corporation 


Erwin Vogelsang, Chief, Tin and Antimony Section, Metals 
Division, Department of Commerce 


Stanley D. Metzger, Assistant to the Legal Adviser, Eco- 
nomics, Office of the Legal Adviser, Department of 
State. 


Carl Ilgenfritz, Vice President, United States Steel Cor- 
poration 


Morris Foodim, Federated Metals Division, American 
Smelting and Refining Company, New York City 


It is expected that the International Tin Study 
Group will decide at its fifth meeting whether to 
request the Secretary-General of the United Na- 
tions to convene an international conference to 
consider an international commodity agreement on 
tin. At its fourth meeting, held in London June 
14-22, 1949, the Group established a working party 
to make a study of the tin industry which would 
serve as a basis for determining whether an inter- 
national tin conference should be convened and to 
prepare a draft international tin-control agree- 
ment. A review of documents prepared by the 
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working party, which met at The Hague in Octo- 
ber and November 1949, will furnish the basis for 
such decisions as the Group may reach at its fifth 
meeting. 

The International Tin Study Group was formed 
pursuant to a recommendation of the Interna- 
tional Tin Conference, held at London, October 
8-11, 1946. The basic purpose of the Group is 
to maintain a continuous intergovernmental re- 
view of the world supply and demand situation, 
both present and prospective, with respect to tin 
in all its forms. The members of the Group are: 
Australia, Belgium, Bolivia, British Colonies, 
Canada, China, Czechoslovakia, France, India, 
Indonesia, Italy, Netherlands, Thailand, United 
Kingdom, and the United States. 


Executive Committee and General Council (IRO) 


The Department of State announced on March 
6 that the President has designated George L. 
Warren, Adviser on Refugees and Displaced Per- 
sons, Department of State, as United States repre- 
sentative to the seventh session of the Executive 
Committee and the fifth session of the General 
Council of the International Refugee Organiza- 
tion, which are to convene at Geneva on March 8 
and 14, respectively. Alvin Roseman, United 
States representative on specialized agency affairs 
at Geneva, has been designated alternate United 
States representative. 

The following have been named to serve as ad- 
visers on the United States delegation: 


Colonel H. T. Brotherton, United States Forces, Austria, 
Vienna 

Ugo Carusi, Chairman, Displaced Persons Commission, 
Washington 

Eric M. Hughes, Operations Branch, Civil Affairs Division, 
European Command, Heidelberg 

Guy J. Swope, Chief, Displaced Populations Division, 
Office of Political Affairs, Office of United States High 
Commissioner for Germany, Frankfurt 
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The United States in the United Nations 


{March 18-24] 


international Labor Organization 


The 111th session of the Governing Body of 
the International Labor Organization (I10), 
which adjourned on March 11, agreed to the estab- 
lishment of consultative relations with the 
recently formed International Confederation of 
Free Trade Unions. This action was similar to 
that recently taken by the Economic and Social 
Council (Ecosoc) and was opposed only by the 
representative of the Czechoslovak Government. 
The Governing Body also approved nominations 
for seven of the nine members of the Ino’s new 
Fact-Finding and Conciliation Commission on 
Freedom of henocletiie and Trade Union Rights, 
which will act on behalf of both the United Na- 
tions and the Io in cases of alleged infringement 
of trade-union rights. 

The Governing Body decided to take up at its 
autumn session a proposal that the Ino should es- 
tablish, without waiting for further consideration 
of the question by Ecosoc, a Commission of In- 
quiry into the nature and extent of forced labor. 

The Governing Body further agreed to estab- 
lish an Asian Advisory Committee. This is the 
Ixo’s only general committee of a regional char- 
acter, pom | its establishment signifies the Ino inten- 
tion to relate itself more closely to the problems 
of the Asian region and the intention of Asian 
countries to participate more completely in Ino 
activity. 

On the administrative side the Governing Body 
voted to recommend a budget for 1951 of $5,922,- 
515 ($60,000 less than for the current year) to the 
General Conference of the Ito in June. It was 
also agreed that the Ito should become a member 
of the Joint Staff Pensions Fund, which already 
includes the United Nations, Unrsco, the Food 
and Agriculture Organization, and the World 
Health Organization. This action brings a little 
closer the attainment of a real international civil 
service, and will increase the possibility of ex- 
changing personnel among the agencies to the 
general advantage of all. 


Technical Assistance 


The Secretary-General has announced that the 
Technical Assistance Conference is scheduled for 
May 16 and that invitations to 74 countries and 
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to the specialized agencies are about to be issued. 
The purposes of the Conference are to ascertain 
the total contributions available from participat- 
ing governments for such a program and to de- 
termine the proportionate shares of the total con- 
tributions to be allotted to the various participat- 
ing organizations. The Conference will be held 
at Lake Success and is expected to last not more 
than 3 days. 


Italian Colonies 


United Nations Commissioner, Adrian Pelt, is 
now in Libya where he expects to continue the 
consultations begun during his previous visit on 
the appointment of the four Libyan representa- 
tives on the Council, which, according to the Gen- 
eral Assembly resolution, is to aid and advise the 
Commissioner in his task of “assisting the Libyan 
people in the formulation of a constitution and 
the establishment of an independent Govern- 
ment.” The Council is to consist of representa- 
tives of Egypt, France, Italy, Pakistan, the United 
Kingdom, and the United States, as well as one 
representative of the minorities in Libya. The 
four Libyan representatives will be appointed by 
the Commissioner, after consultations with the 
administering powers in the territories concerned, 
with local leaders, and with representatives of the 
governments on the advisory Council. Before Mr. 
Pelt left New York, it was agreed that these rep- 
resentatives will discuss the appointment of the 
Libyan members with the Commissioner at a pre- 
liminary meeting in Geneva on April 4. 

With the appointment of the Philippine rep- 
resentative, the three-member Advisory Council 
for Somaliland is now complete and will hold its 
first meeting on March 20 in Cairo. Egypt and 
Colombia are the other members of the Council, 
and its permanent headquarters will be at Moga- 
discio in Somaliland. 

The United Nations Commission for Eritrea, 
which has headquarters in Asmara, is continuing 
its hearing of representatives of local political 
parties and organizations and making field trips 
to various parts of the territory. This Commis- 
sion was established by the General Assembly to 
determine “the wishes and the best means of pro- 
moting the welfare of the inhabitants of Eritrea,” 
to study the question of the disposal of Eritrea, 
and to submit a report to the General Assembly, 
together with any proposals it considers appro- 
priate. 
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Matters Considered by Regional 
Conference of U.S. Envoys in Bangkok 


[Released to the press in Bangkok February 15] 


At its meeting this morning, the conference con- 
sidered in detail the affirmative steps which could 
be taken by the United States to carry out its an- 
nounced policies of extending friendly support to 
the states in Asia which may desire such assistance. 
The conference recalled its earlier discussion of 
the Point 4 Program which involves as a basic 
consideration that request be initiated by any re- 
cipient state. Emphasis was also placed upon the 
additional basic element of the Point 4 Program 
which stresses the need for cooperation between 
any such United States assistance and the United 
Nations program for technical assistance and the 
programs of any other government. Specific de- 
sires of various governments for economic, finan- 
cial, technical, and military assistance, which have 
been brought to the attention of the Government 
of the United States, were discussed in relation to 
the problems of the area as a whole. 

Specific attention was paid to the fears which 
have been expressed by certain governments that 
their independence is or may be threatened by 
Communist attempts to overthrow the established 
governments and to subordinate the states to the 
control of the international Communist movement. 
The differences which exist in the position of var- 
ious states of the area and the extent to which 
they desire American assistance were noted. It 
was emphasized that consultation with all the 
states concerned always remains a primary need 
and objective. The discussions were conducted 
within the general framework of the announced 
policy of the United States to support the inde- 
pendence and the nationalist aspirations of all 
Asian peoples. 

The action of the Government of the United 
States in recognizing the independent Govern- 
ments of Viet Nam, Cambodia, and Laos follow- 
ing the action of the Communist Governments in 
extending recognition to the Ho Chi-minh faction 
was discussed. Press reports of the conclusion of 
a Sino-Soviet treaty were brought to the atten- 
tion of the conference. 

In view of the fact that an area conference of 
the public affairs officers of the United States In- 
formation Service is to be held in Singapore next 


week, the conference devoted attention to the 
USIE programs in the area in terms of possible 
improvement of its services. 

At the afternoon session, the conference con- 
cluded its discussion of the above points. It then 
discussed summary reports made by various mem- 
bers of all of the topics which had been covered 
on the agenda. 

The diplomatic and consular representatives at 
the conference, together with the representatives 
of the Department of State, will hold a final re- 
stricted business session this evening for the pur- 
pose of discussing administrative Getaile, 

A general statement regarding the work of the 
conference will be issued to the press tomorrow. 


Second Meeting of American 
Ambassadors in Europe 


[Released to the press March 14] 


A second meeting of the European group of 
United States Ambassadors will be held on March 
22,23, and 24at Rome. The Ambassador to Italy, 
James C. Dunn, will act as host. The special rep- 
resentative in Europe for the Economic Coopera- 
tion Administration, W. Averell Harriman; the 
Ambassador to Great Britain, Lewis W. Douglas; 
the Ambassador to France, David K. E. Bruce; 
the Ambassador to the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics, Admiral Alan G. Kirk; the High Com- 
missioner for Germany, John J. McCloy; the 
Minister of the Embassy in Paris, Charles E. 
Bohlen; and the Assistant Secretary of State for 
European Affairs, George W. Perkins will attend. 

The first meeting of this group was held Oc- 
tober 21-22 of last year at Paris. 

The group will receive and discuss United 
States political and economic policies with respect 
to Europe. 


Consular Offices 


The American consulate at Valletta, Malta, which was 
reestablished on November 15, 1949, was officially opened 
to the public on March 6, 1950. 


Confirmations 


On March 16, 1950, the Senate confirmed the nomination 
of David McK. Key to be American Ambassador Extra- 
ordinary and Plenipotentiary to Burma. 

On March 16, 1950, the Senate confirmed the nomination 
of George A. Garrett to be American Ambassador Extra- 
ordinary and Plenipotentiary to Ireland. 
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“Postwar Foreign Policy Preparation, 1939-45”’ 
Released by Department of State 


Postwar Foreign Policy Preparation, 1939- 
1945 released by the Department of State on 
March 25 was another of the special publications 
issued by the Department from time to time on par- 
ticular phases of its work. Earlier publications of 
this special character include the two volume work 
entitled Policy of the United States Toward Mari- 
time Commerce in War covering the years 1776— 
1918; Peace and War, United States Foreign 
Policy, 1931-1941; and The United Nations Con- 
ference on International Organization, San Fran- 
cisco, California, April 25 to June 26, 1944, 
Selected Documents. 

The book results from a desire expressed by 
President Harry S. Truman that a record be 
written of the structure and conduct of the extra- 
ordinary preparation of our postwar foreign 
policy as made under the leadership of the De- 
partment of State during World War II. Upon 
its completion, the manuscript was reviewed for 
accuracy by many of the participants both in the 
Government and outside. It was then decided 
with the President’s consent and approval to make 
this record available for the information of the 
American public. 

The present volume is unique among the Depart- 
ment’s publications in that it is concerned prima- 
rily with the formulation of foreign policy rather 
than with policy decisions and attendant diplo- 
matic exchanges. It is a record of the manner in 
which, during the wartime period, the foundations 
of United States postwar foreign policy were 
laid. Although policy statements made in the years 
covered and relevant international negotiations 
are indicated, attention is centered on the nature 
and functioning of the arrangements through 
which preparation of future policy took place in 
anticipation of decision and action on the mani- 
fold problems with which this Government would 
foreseeably or probably be faced when hostilities 
ceased. The context of events in which this prep- 
aration was done is outlined to the extent neces- 
sary to portray its development throughout the 
years covered. The aspects of the major wartime 
conferences described are primarily those which 
reflected preparatory work already done or which 
affected the conduct of subsequent preparation. 
Since the preparatory process was unusual and 
beyond the regular activity of the Department of 
State, this volume is concerned not with current 
day-to-day operations of the Department during 
the war years or with the advance work it nor- 
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mally undertakes on current problems, but with 
the extraordinary efforts, structures, methods, and 
relationships through which the policy prepara- 
tion for the postwar period was carried out. 

The 450-page narrative recounts the rise of or- 
ganized preparation beginning with the earliest 
effort, which was started in 1939 and was carried 
on by Department of State officials alone. This 
initial preparatory work continued for several 
months on international political and armaments 
problems and longer in the economic field. The 
main effort of the preparation commenced with 
the Advisory Committee on Postwar Foreign 
ee established at the end of 1941 by President 
Franklin D. Roosevelt under the chairmanship 
of Secretary of State Cordell Hull. This Com- 
mittee, composed of Senators and Representatives 
of both principal political parties, private citizens, 
and officials of the executive branch including the 
War and Navy Departments, other Departments, 
Agencies, and the White House staff, reflected the 

eat national concern in the midst of war that the 

oreseeable responsibilities of the United States 
in the postwar period should be adequately met. 
It and its subcommittees constituted the main na- 
tional instrument during 1942 and 1943 for ex- 
ploring and recommending the possible courses 
of action to take in all fields of international polit- 
ical, security, organizational, territorial, legal, 
economic, and social problems likely to require 
postwar policy decisions either during or after the 
war. The work was assisted by a specially organ- 
ized staff of professional men and women drawn 
from the Government and from universities in all 
parts of the country. 

The development by Secretary Hull of the non- 
partisan policy and the importance given to it is 
apparent throughout the work of the Advisory 
Committee and becomes even more prominent in 
the consultations which followed. Participants 
in these consultations included members of the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee and the 
House Foreign Affairs Committee, groups of other 
members and, at times, the leadership as a whole 
of both Houses of Congress, and other leaders of 
the two political parties. 

The book was written by Harley A. Notter, 
Adviser to the Assistant Secretary for United 
Nations Affairs, with the research and editorial 
assistance’ particularly of Virginia Fox Hartley 
of the Bureau of United Nations A ffairs and Denys 
P. Myers of the Office of the Legal Adviser of 
the Department, and with the cooperation of offi- 
cers in other Bureaus and the Foreign Service on 
several specialized economic and social fields of 
the preparation. 

Postwar Foreign Policy Preparation, 1939- 
1945 (Department of State publication 3580, 
General Foreign Policy Series 15) may be pur- 
chased from the Superintendent of Documents, 
United States Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington 25, D.C. The price is $2.25. 
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